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New York, September 15, 1883. 
TREASURE TROVE, 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Is the first issue of the SCHOLAR’s COMPANION as re- 
constructed. The new name and new style of contents 
will be sure to win the favor of all boys aud girls. The 
changes have been made only after the Editor’s long and 
poem oy consideration of what would best please and im- 
prove his young readers. The September No. is a most 
convincing proof that this aim been fully accom- 
plished. The first attraction is a beautiful frontispiece 
of a mountain view, and illustrates an entertaining ac- 
count of bird-architects, entitled, “‘ Homes Without 
Hands.” Rev. Edw. A. Rand contributes an amusing 
sketch called ‘-The Philosopher Finding the Forest-Hive ; 
“Curious Things for Curious Eyes” contains a forcible 
lesson on the observation of common things; ‘‘The Story 
of a Real Little Girt” is a spicy description of Sir Walter 
Scott's little Forges Marjorie; Frank Chase gives valu- 
able hints about ‘Boys Get Around Lively ;” there 
wa charming story of life on the Scotch coast, entiiled 
“ Two Fisher Lads o 





Flew His Kite;’ and various other attractive articles. 

The author of ‘How To Paint In Water Colors” 

most welcome series of ‘‘ Lessons in Water-Color 

rs and a ‘ 
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for TREASURE TROVE, is 
are all 


also 


Cairnock ;” an interesting tale by 
Wolstan Dixey, giving the details of ‘“‘How Johnny 


ins a 
int- 
* History of the Nineteenth Century,” writ- 


and new, in the best humor over the new departure in 
the paper’s make-up. There is wonderful improvement 


-The price of subscription remains the same—50 cents a 
year, inadvance, and a better time to subscribe will not 
found than right now. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 





WE have a few copies of the meeting of 
County Commissioners of New York State, 
Please address us with 6 cents for postage 
and get a copy. 





To ACQUIRE knowledge is in the power of 
all; to use knowledge is the test of talent 
and genius. Any man or woman can hold 
a book and see if the pupil has acquired a 
certairf amount of knowledge, but don’t call 
this teaching, please have some respect for 
the meaning of words. 





THERE can be no harm done by recogniz- 
ing the good that is being accomplished in 
these times. The outcry against monopoly 
and the despotism of the moneyed class, 
should not command the attention of every- 
body at all times. Consider one good sign 
of the times in this: there have been in the 
past decade nearly $100,000,000 given to edu- 
cational purposes in the United States by 
private individual citizens; and $12,000,000 
were given in last year alone. 





THE best teachers do a work unknown and 
unseen. Whoever says to her class of boys 
or girls that which strengthens the weak, 
improves the ignorant, encourages the down- 
hearted, gives new hope to the discouraged, 
softens and cultures the rude and foolish, 
does a work equal to that the angels of 
heaven undertake. His labor may seem to 
be nothing in the eyes of those who simply 
look to see the results that business brings 
forth : houses, lands, money andfame. Yet 
it is just such work that is needed to vitalize 
conscience and infuse ideas. A country is 
rich if it has many such men and women at 
work—poor if it has few. 


In the varied work of the school-room the 
cultivation of the judgment must take the 
first rank. Tomakeachilda better, stronger, 
clearer thinker, is of the highest importance. 
The work of drill upon the materials by which 
we think and learn, in many schools absorbs 
the whole time. Constant effort should there- 
fore be made to put the drill work on the 
pupil,—teach him to drill himself so that 
when he comes before the teacher he may 
get the benefit of questions whose answers 
employ the judgment. It is painful 40 see 
so many emerge from our school-rooms mere 
babies in intellect,—not knowing anything— 
only trying desperately to recall. And as a 
rule, the rememberer is exalted above the 





thinker by the potent school committee— 
but not by the genuine teacher, who knows 
that the failure maker is a store house 
of reserved power, no matter how slowly he 


thinks. 
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A TEACHER’S interest and duty both dic- 
tate that he should make himself indispensa- 
ble to those who employ him. He should be 


so industrious, prompt and careful that he 
cannot be spared ; if he is absent he should 
be missed. It is a mistake that hundreds of 
teachers make in being fastidious about their 
work. They are too nice, too high-toned, 
quibbling about what it is their place to do 
or not to do. There are some who think it 
beneath them to ventilate their rooms—that 
it is the business of the trustees. There are 
assistants who never interest themselves in 
the reputation of the school—they only con- 
cern themselves with their own pupils’ work. 
The teacher who goes about his business 
in a formal, listless manner can meet with 
slight success. The best minds work with 
energy and cheerfulness at whatever work 
they undertake. Let every one see that you 
like your employment. Take hold with a 
will. In working thus for others you work 
for yourself and lay the foundation for a 
shining and satisfactory success, 





SCHOOL DAYS AGAIN. 





There is a tinge of sadness on the cheek of 
the juvenile New Yorker to-day, for to-mor- 
row the schools will open and for forty or 
more weeks the old familiar misery will be 
endured for five days of every seven, barring 
half-a-dozen holidays. The small boy does 
not like to study; neither does the small 
girl, and no explanation of their reluctance 
does much toward making it less marked. 
Perhaps if all teachers were what their title 
signifies, instead of mere hearers of recita- 
tions, the pupils would not go ‘“‘creeping, 
like snail, unwillingly to school.” There 
have been teachers who interested boys and 
girls so much in the lessons of the day that 
all failed to realize that they were really 
studying. Such teachers are rare, however ; 
and there is no place for them in the common 
school system of New York, which seems to 
have been founded on the principle that the 
more ignorant the child the less the personal 
attention his mind needs. When the public 
schools cease to concern themselves with the 
higher branches of study, and to pay high 
salaries for tuition given to small classes, 
there will be time and money enough to 
have elementary education imparted by 


teachers and systems that will make the 
school-room seem less a prison to the chil- 
dren .— Herald, 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 








The teacher must learn from the processes 
of nature—the great teacher. Let us go out 
into the country and see and inquire. Here 
is a farmer who has on all sides a wonderful 
spectacle—the corn grows in magnificent 
rows—it flourishes in a way to gladden the 
sight. ‘‘Tell me,” you say, “how youmake 
your corn grow ?” ‘He replies,” I choose a 
field whose soil is adapted to the raising of 
corn ; I plow it, I manure, and plant it, and 
cultivate it. There is no trouble about it. 
** But, if I say to him,” Your neighbor does 
not succeed as well as you do. Why is this? 
“He says in reply,” I will tell you. My 





neighbor has as good soil as I have, he 
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works as hard as I do, and puts on the 
manure and all that, but he does not un- 
derstand farming at all, and especially he 
does not understand corn. He plows it when 
it is too wet or too dry, he waits too long to 
plant, he begins too soon to cultivate. He 
does not see what corn needs, to grow and 
flourish ? 

The lesson this man teaches is a homely 
one; itisa plain one. Not every one can 
teach school, because he does not understand 
mind, nor how it grows, In fact he does not 
understand what mind growth is. He does 
understand that boys and girls can be made 
to sit or stand in rows and recite things they 
have learned and that to him, symbolizes 
education, in fact 7t is education as he see 
it. But what a mistake. Those are indeed 
processes or external acts. 

But the human intellect grows by virtue 
of its own inherent laws. The Creator has 
so constituted it. Every individual must, 
and does educate himself, You can help 
a child to educate himself, but you cannot 
educate. The great thing for a teacher 
to do is to let it alone and let it grow. 
‘* What, no teacher?” Yes, but not a med- 
dling teacher. 

Hence, we say again, learn from nature, 
for she is 

‘** Full of wisdom high 
If we would but mark her plan; 
Ocean and mountain, forest and sky, 
Are talking forever to man.” 

A very practical lesson may be learned 
from the robin in the treatment of her young. 
As soon as they are fledged sufficiently to fly 
only a few feet, no matter how high the nest, 
she encourarges them out to practice with 
their wings. Before they can take care of 
themselves she gets them out of the nest. 
She defends them from danger and teaches 
them to fly. She thrusts them upon their 
own resources and forces them to seek their 
food for themselves. 

To teach properly, the pupil must do his 
own work,—this is the constant lesson of 
the kindergarten, or the object method. Ob- 
tain and prepare the food for the mind—you 
must, but the assimilation must be done by 
the mind itself. 


> 
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ENGAGING A TEACHER. 


An amusing incident occurred lately which shows 
the necessity of colleges teaching their students 
something more than Latsnand Greek. It is a 
remarkable fact that there is in this city a great 
number of college graduates who are glad to find 
employment at teaching or any other buinesss by 
which their education can be brought into requisi- 
tion. They wish to get a start, and have no other 
resource than their education. One of these young 
men was sent by a teachers’ agency to the princi- 
pal of the Workingmen’s School in 54th street, to 
apply for the position of teacher. The young man 
presented himself, and was questioned by Mr. Bam- 
berger, the principal, on his experience, etc. 

It is well known that this school is quite rad- 
ical in its ideas and methods of imparting instruc- 
tion. Among the questions asked were : 

“Do you know anything about ‘Object Teach- 
ing ?” 

‘‘No; not much,” was the reply. 

The principal laid his Lat on the table and asked, 
‘* Could you teach geography from that hat ?” 

The college graduate looked at him in surprise. 

““No,” was the answer. 

** Could you teach grammar from that hat ?” 


utter amazement and said: ‘‘I guess I would not 
suit you, sir.” 

“* Well,” said Mr. Bamberger, ‘‘ I was thinking of 
that myself.” 

The young man returned to the agent utterly 
disgusted, and said, ‘‘ What do you think he did? 
He placed his hat onthe table and asked me if I 
could teach geography from it; did you ever hear 
of sucha thing’? Ugh !” 

The agent told this to the next applicant who 
called, who also happened to be a college graduate, 
but a trained and experienced teacher. He said, 
‘*Never mind, I see nothing unreasonable in that, 
I think that principal understands his business. A 
man ought not only to be able to teach geography 
and grammar from that hat, but even every known 
science. Allow me to see the man.” 

The experienced teacher called, and with the ut- 
most success. The principal wanted a man with 
originality and creative powers, which, in fact, are 
more needed for young children than for adults. 
The first young man was probably crammed with 
an indigestitle mass of Latin and Greek, and 
knowledge of the sciences, yet the power to apply 
them was wholly undeveloped. This is the want 
the directors of this school are aiming to “remedy, 
and are in fact remedying to a great extent. They 
educate the powers of the mind, and train in har- 
mony there with the physical capabilities of the 
body. Thisis a necessity that is becoming more 
and more realized by the thinking class of the com- 
munity, and the day is not far distant when the 
prevailing methods of education mnst_ be radically 
changed in order to keep up with and promote the 
best interests of mankind. The labors of Prof. 
Adler and his assistants deserve the best support 
of all who are interested in the weifare of our race. 


* 
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REFORM! REFORM! 


1st. Player.—I hope we have reformed that indiffer- 
ently with us, sir. 

Hamlet.—O, reform it altogether ! 

The teachers have a great reform to accomplish 
but many hesitate. To practically apply the prin- 
ciples they firmly believe to be true will cost in 
some quarters a great outlay. It is not conserva- 
tism we denounce, that is the salvation ofa good 
cause. But it is not the time to cry ‘‘Down brakes,” 
for we are going up-hill. To carry forward reform, 
teachers will have enough to contend with. The 
selfishness of politicians, place-seekers and legis- 
lators; the ignorance and indifference of parents; 
the pre-occupation of public sentiment—all these 
constitute a more than sufficient drag on reform 
impulses. They form a barrier that can only be 
overcome by persistent action. The reform within 
our lines must be a sweeping one. It is in behalf 
of the children that it is demanded. 

The responsible position of a teacher must, not be 
left a plaything for politicians. whether selfish, 
ignorant or indifferent. The voting public should 
wake—and the teachers must wake them--to a 
sense of the need of reform in the matter. 





It is a waste of time to try to make pupils master 
distasteful studies. The studies must be made at- 
tractive. If they are not so, it is the teacher’s 
fault, not the pupil’s. As we are waking up to the 
idea that teaching is a science and an art, let us, in 
the best spirit of this awakening, observe more and 
more *closely our great teacher—nature. Of her 
we will learn, among other lessons, that good things 
should be attractive. No pedagogue is needed to 
instruct the school-boy in the use and desirability 
of the watermelon, or the luscious pears and peach- 
es hanging over his neighbor's wall; no urging is 
required, no assurance of the health-giving acids 
hidden in their juices. Yet the boy’s mind craves 
education—craves knowledge, just as his mouth 
‘* waters” at sight of ripe fruit; and when a reason- 
able amount of study is distasteful to the average 
boy, it isa sign that we are not offering him the 
genvine article. He maybe deluded into setting 
his teeth in a wooden pear, but don’t expect him 





The young man started, threw up his hands in 





to relish or digest it. ‘ 
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NO NEED OF THE MACHINE. 


When the American sculptor, Joel Hart, haj 
devoted ten years of his life in Florence to tl, 
plaste: model of his great marbel called ‘‘ Womay 
Triumphant” he was criticised for giving so much 
time to a single work. He replied: ‘‘It takes th 
Almighty nineteen years to make a perfect woman, 
and how weak my poor hand is compared with 
His.” 

Time and patience, as elements in the educatioy 
of children, are jewels compared to which the 
richest gems of the caliphs and shahs were valve. 
less. 

The ten years between a child’s seventh and its 
seventeenth year make a limited period of time 
it seems, but they constitute one third of the aver. 
age human life. There is no necessity for insti. 
tuting machine methods in education just on a. 
count of his time limit. It is not the teacher’s task 
and mission to commence, conduct, and finish his 
pupils’ education within those ten years. Educa. 
tion is finished only with death and the grave: we 
are pupils all our lives, and the ten years with ou 
teacher at school were intended only to start us 
properly,—that is the most the teacher can do, 
When the beginner is placed firmly on the right 
road with full and settled convictions, armed well 
with truth, and well shielded from error, there js 
little danger of his not continuing aright. 
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CULTIVATE PUPILS’ AFFECTION. 


A whole-souled, hearty boy on the playground 
of a well known school was heard to say of his 
teacher to a visitor: 

**T know he’s the teacher, but out here he’s one 
of us.” And what well-meaning teacher does not 
envy that teacher his standing as ‘‘one of the 
boys” of the school ? 

It requires a tact whose value is beyond measure, 
to be able to win and retain the affection of your 
pupils. By this means every individual pupil is 
placed in a state of willingness to be taught. Re 
call one by one the distinguished educators of the 
past, in our own country and abroad, and see if 
there was a single one who was not on terms of 
intimacy with his pupils. Now, the secret of this 
good-fellowship is no great mystery. It need not 
be established by mingling with the boys on the 
playground, or participating in their sports, but 
the class room is above all others the very place 
for it. 

Don’t be dictatorial towards them, nor revenge- 
ful, nor too exacting. Grant reasonable requests, 
forgive pardonable failures and shortcomings,— 
give them some ‘‘line” and don’t be too great a 
stickler for order. Acknowledge your own mis 
takes when you make them, and when you dont 
know anything, say you don’t. Here is where a 
child’s imitative faculty catches hold, and you 
therefore teach thereby a fine lesson in morals. 

A certain teacher who was alive to these in- 
fluences called to a pupil and said good humcredly, 

‘Ed, come up and help me with these examples 
if you have time. I've a deal of work on hand and 
I wish you would help me out.” Here was an ei- 
pression of some dependence counter to the usual 
direction... A teacher can ‘‘come down” enough to 
be ‘one of the pupils” and still maintain his im- 
portance and dignity. 








Ir having been stated that all the justices of the 
United States Supreme Court except Judge Strong 
are infidels, the matter has been looked into. Chief 
Justice Waite is an Episcopalian, Justice Field is 4 
Presbyterian, Justice Bradley is an elder in the Re 
formed church, Justice Gray is a Unitarian, Justice 
Blatchford is an Episcopalian, Justice Harlan is 4 
Presbyterian, and his oldest and most promising 
son has entered the ministry of that church. We 
are not advised as to the remaining four, but be 
lieve there isn’t an infidel on the United States 
Supreme Bench. Justice Strong is not on the 
Supreme Bench at all. 
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forthe SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


By H. 8. 

At the beginning of the school year it would be 
well for the teacher to keep some general rules, 
with regard to the class-room, in mind. 

Be at the school-house to see that your room is 
ventilated, properly swept, and dusted, before the 
arrival of the pupils. Never let your room get 
over heated. To avoid this, keep an accurate ther- 
mometer hanging about four feet from the floor, 
and see that the temperature does not rise above 
seventy-two degrees, nor fall below sixty degrees. 
Keep this temperature during the day. 

Have a correct clock at hand. Begin promptly 
and close on time. Have at least one or two in- 
termissions, during the day, of not less than fifteen 
minutes each. If pupils come in cold, allow them 
to sit by the stove or heater, until they are 
warmed. But enforce it upon the pupils to come 
early enough to get warmed before school begins. 

Secure promptness in attendance of the pupils. 
Do not punish them for tardiness until you are 
sure the pupil and not the parent is to blame. 
Visit the parents, and, in cases of habitual tardi- 
ness, get their co-operation. 

Grect your children with a pleasant word. I 
had a teacher once who used to stop writing, even, 
toshake hands with me. It used to make me very 
happy. 

Settle all of your details in advance. If scholars 
have questions to ask, tell them that at a cer- 
tain time during the day, you will stop every- 
thing and devote time to answer any questions. 
If there is anything asked that you do not know, 
say so, and get the pupils to look the matter up. 
It will create interest. 

Open the school with singing, and have it an 
exercise during the day. It prevents monotony. 

Whispering is not necessary, it should not be 
allowed. Have no loud talking in the school-room 
at any time. 

The secret of securing order is to secure interest. 
An idle child cannot keep still. If pupils become 
restless, throw open the doors and windows and 
exercise the whole school for a minute or two. 

Be a good example for your scholars. Read the 
latest educational works, and be a credit to your 
profession. 








WOMEN AND STUDY. 





Most women give up mental culture and improve- 
ment at an age when their faculty for learning is 
just reaching its prime. In girlhood the mind isin 
a crude, unsettled state, does not so readily fix itself 
upon one subject, sees obstacles in trifles, and can- 
not retain nearly all which is studied. Later it is 
easier to accomplish a stated task, to understand 
meanings, to persevere through difficulties; and 
the enjoyment of added mental wealth is greater. 
Study is not then the business or work of every 
day, but a recreation. The girl of sixteen will look 
at a difficult passage in music or an obscure sen- 
tence in translation as a whole, and will give it up, 
or work aimlessly to master it, with poor result. 
The woman ten or twenty years older will deliber- 
ately analyze the difficulty and find real pleasure 
in overcoming it. It is nota fact in every sense 
that there is no time like childhood for learning. 
There is plenty of time then, it is true, but the mind 
cannot receive and retain ideas then so fully as at 
an older age. 

There is too much overstudy in the last few years 
of a girl’s school life to the exclusion of some other 
duties and needful lessons, and then the other ex- 
treme is reached, and her books find a place on the 
top shelf to be soon forgotten. She ought always 
to study something, to learn from a broader school 
than that of her childhood, and never lose her one 
or more talents in the absorbing round of house- 
work. Work is lighter, if with it is carried along 
Some profitableamusement. It does not necessitate 
a large amount of time to make noticeable progress 
in one or two favorite studies, or to read up thor- 
oughly a given subject. It is the added fractions 


ployed is often better than spasmodic overdoing. 
Then, there is the course of reading which sug- 
gests itself, when after interesting yourself in some 
topic, the first book read suggests another upon the 
same subject, or upon matters which bear upon it, 
and unconsciously a large number of books will be 
read, which, if presented as a prescribed course of 
reading, would have seemed too hard to attempt. 
A woman should add to the furnishings of her 
mind, as she does to her wardrobe or her house. 
She may do so without neglect to her family, and 
give pleasure to them, if they only give her an en- 
couraging word.— Household. 





TWO METHODS OF TEACHING. 





In this age novelty is, perhaps, the most essential 
requisite to success. In educational matters, as in 
other things, this is true. Thus it has come about 
that the lecture system of hearing recitations, 
which originated in the German universities 
where the students have already completed 
courses of study and are well versed in text-books, 
has been adopted to a greater or less degree, and 
with more or less modifications by many teachers in 
America, and sometimes with classes where it is 
neither applicable nor profitable. 

The Germans who introduced the new system are 
beginning to perceive their mistake, and are con- 
sidering the propriety of introducing the recitation 
drill, even in their great universities. Their so- 
called *‘ discipline exercises,” the nearest approach 
to a regular recitation, are very popular among the 
best scholars, and the privi'ege of attending them 
is is eagerly sought after. The recitation, whether 
in academy or college, should be conducted in such 
a manner as to most benefit the intellectual facul- 
ties of the student. This result cannot be attained 
if the work is mainly performed by the teacher. 
If the instructor thoroughly understands his sub- 
ject and makes pruper previous preparation, he 
may pass the recitation hour in a manner very 
pleasant to his pupils, especially those of them who 
are inclined to be dull, lazy, and shiftless. He will 
himself acquire readiness of expression, and will 
stimulate and train his own mental powers, but the 
real permanent benefit to the student will be little 
or nothing. For young pupils especially, whether 
young in years or in experience of study, the reci- 
tation should be a constant and persistent drill. It 
is not the business of the teacher to pour knowledge 
into the minds of his pupils, but to draw out from 
them, with a careful and skilled hand, the results 
of their faithful hours of honest mental toil. Help 
there must be from the teacher, but it should be 
only help and such assistance as is calculated not 
to take the place of the student’s efforts, but to sup- 
plement and direct them. Through his own mind’s 
never ceasing struggles and efforts the student at- 
tains to intellectual manhood. It is a hard road, 
but it is the only one. No other can perform this 
work for him. The teacher who so directs the 
labors of his pupils as to require from them the 
greatest amount of effort with the least amount of 
assistance arrives nearest to perfection in the art 
of his profession.— Southern Advance. 





GEMS FROM PARKER. 


Time and strength are both limited, therefore 
don’t try too much; but that you may become ex 
perts in these technical matters, let me add, what- 
ever you do try, be sure to follow it up. 

Tue work of the next hundred years will be to 
break away from traditional forms and come back 
to natural methods. 

ALL the truths that you may learn must be dis- 
covered by yourselves: in this way alone truth is 
made a living power. 

Wuart I firmly believe to be the true motive of 
all education is the harmonious development of the 
human being, body, mind and soul. 

Ir seems to me that the great duty of the teach- 
ers of this age is, first to know all the great things 
that have been discovered by the teachers and 
thinkers of the past, and to reconcile them into a 
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By A. D. F. 
I am going to tell you how to write compositions. 
Your teacher gives you a subject, suppose it to be 
““Steam-engine.” First you must make some 
general heads, as, (1) origin, (2) construction, (8) 
history, (4) object for which it was built, (5) classes, 
(6) effects. Think over all of the heads; and if 
necessary get some book and read up. Then, 
after you have written your composition carefully, 
go over it again, and take out all unnecessary 
words and sentences. 
Another way to write is by giving a description 
of some place or thing. Note down the peculiarities 
of some particular object; but to give a good de- 
scription, it is necessary for the writer to be 
familiar with what he attempts to describe. The 
following heads can be used for material objects, 
natural scenery and persons. All of the heads 
may not be appropriate but a good selection can 
be made. (1) The place where the object was 
seen, the time when it was made, invented or 
discovered. (2) The material of which, and the 
persons by whom made. (3) The purpose for which 
it was designed. (4) Its form, size and general ap- 
pearance. (5) Compare it with any other object 
which it may resemble, showing the difference. (6) 
The effect it has produced. (7) The feelings excited 
by seeing it. Then for a description of natural 
scenery you can take.—(1) the circumstances un- 
der which it was seen. (2) Natural features of the 
scene. (3) The buildings or objects in sight. (4) 
The figures in the scene. (5) The neighboring in- 
habitants, their character, etc. (6) Sounds that 
meet the ear. (7) The historical associations con- 
nected with the scene. 
When writing about persons, it would be well to 
note. (1) Whether tall or short, stout or thin. (2) 
Dress. (3) Face, features and expression. (4) Man- 
ners, whether dignified, graceful, awkward, active, 
indolent, haughty or affable. (5) Any peculiarity 
of appearance. 
There is an unlimited number of interesting sub- 
jects to choose from, and anything may be made 
interesting with study. 
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BUSY WORK. 


By J. L. McO. 

I have a primary class taught by the “ word- 

method,” who write anything that they can read; 

combine numbers up to twenty, using spools as 

objects; that3,is, add, subtract and multiply by 

grouping, viz : placing two threes, five fours, etc., 

as called for, Their first exerise is to pronounce a 
lesson backwards, that is, begin pronouncing at 
the last of each verse; if they hesitate over any 

word, itis written on the board; these words are 
pronounced and their meaning explained. The 

class is then dismissed to write out the lesson they 

have just pronounced. The pronouncing exercise 
occupies about ten minutes. while this class 
writes their lesson, the second reading class havea 
pronouncing exercise, after which they also write 
out the lesson. Their next lesson is to read either 
from book or slate, as the teacher may call for; 
both books andslates being brought to the class, 

and the work of the pupil examined and commend- 
ed or criticised according to merit. The first read- 
ing class can add long columes of figures amount- 
ing to from fifty to one hundred—and be taught to 
read numbers and carry. They also have an ob 

ject lesson or drawing Jesson, these latter exercises 
being varied, by having them write a list of the 
different kinds of grain or fruits, or wild animals, 
or domestic animals, or—well, there are so many 
things to occupy their time and keep mind and 
hands busy, that when I begin to write on the 
subject, Ido not know where to stop. Another ex- 
ercise for the wee onesin Primers, is to print their 
lesson by selecting the letters from a box of alpha- 
befs. 











of time that count, and a little time regularly em- 
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they write with pens and ink ? Is it a good plan to 
pronounce a lesson backwards? Let us hear from 
others. We doubt it. The extra attention needed 
to go backward is waste effort. Again, should the 
classes write words that represent objects of which 
they know nothing? The exercise in selecting let- 
ters and setting them up is an admirable one.--Eb. ] 
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METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 


By J. H. Y., of California. 
PERCENTAGE, 

I solve problems in percentage by this method. 
It is superior to that which gives the child a ¢ozen 
formulas orrules. and requires him to solve the 
problems by them. I explain that 100 ¢ = whole 
of anything, and then find one per cent., and then 
the required part or number. 

EXAMPLE I. 
Find 16 ¢ of $320. 
(1.) 100% = $320. 
(2.) 1% = $3.2 
(8.) 16% = $51.20. 
EXAMPLE II. 
$24 is what per cent. of $720. 
(1.) 100% — $720. 
(2.) 14 — $7.2 
(3.) $24 + $7.2 — 3}4. 
EXAMPLE III. 

How must goods that cost $3.20 per yard, be 
marked so that I candeduct 20% from marked 
price and still make 40%? [An explanation is need- 
ed: Whatever the marked price isI deduct 20%, 
and thus get selling price ; this selling price is 
evidently 140% of $3.20; that selling price is 80¢ 
ofthe marked price. I proceed first to find the 
selling price). 





(1.) 100% — $3.2. 
(2,) 1% —= $2032. 
(3.) 140% — $4,48, selling price. 
(4.) 80% —$4.48, 
(5.) 1% —= $.056. 
(6.) 100% — $5.60; marked price. 
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TROUBLESOME CHILDREN. 


What is to be done with troublesome children ? 
This is a question which often puzzles the earnest 
teacher. He findsa bad child in every school-room. 
Each child has his own particular badness. Some 
children will only tell the truth when they cannot 
think of alie, Then there is the boy who is con- 
tinually meddling with his neighbor; who pushes 
an elbow or desk during writing, or hides books or 
sticks pins into the one in front. With such a 
pupil as this in the school-room the teacher's lot 
is not a pleasant one. It is no trouble to look after 
good children; it is the good and bad together that 
makes the worry. The teacher does not leave the 
room for even a moment. What can be done with 
such pupils ? 

In my class-room I have a boy about fourteen 
years of age. I talk to him frequently, but it only 
does good for the moment. It seems to be his 
nature todo wrong. He has a sudden impulse and 
before he can control it he obeys it. He likes to 
pull hair when he is standing with others, and 
stick pins in others when passing them. What 
is to be done? I have tried whipping but it 
only makes him sullen and revengeful. I tried this 
plan: when he jogged an elbow during writing, 1 
quietly came past him and jogged his arm. Then 
I marked him for the scrawl, and mentioned the 
fact to him that his writing was careless. That 
plan did not work successfully. But when he 
stuck pins, I did the same. : 

I asked him, ‘‘ John, does that feel good ?” ‘‘ No, 
ma’am?” ‘‘Do you wish me to stick more pins in 
you ?” *‘No, ma’am.” ‘ Does Harry like it ?” ‘‘No, 
ma’am.” I followed him up about Harry, and I 
found it did make an impression. 

T looked at him closely, I found his moral nature 
uncultivated. One day I borrowed a pretty canary 
bird in a cage from one of the other rooms. John 
looked at the bird very attentively. I watched 
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After talking to him upon cruelty to animals, I 
said: ‘‘ John I have thought about a plan to keep 
a bird in our class-rroom. What do you think 
about it? Do you think you could care for it?” 
John’s eyes brightened. ‘‘Oh, I know I could.” 
Well you keep quiet about it; we will have it a 
secret until we get it arranged and then I will get 
one. John promised. The next day his conduct 
had improved. [In the afternoon, much to his joy, 
I proposed my idea, money was raised and a bird 
was purchased. John had the care of it for the 
first week. A great change came over John, he 
has never given me no trouble since. 

I have doubted whether he was a bad boy; I 
have concluded that he wanted something to think 
about beside the school-work, I have wondered if 
the employments in school do not demoralize chil- 
dren. They do not always build up the moral 
nature. The reason is in my jugdment that there 
are too many words ! words ! words ! and too little 
real nature. 





A THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY. 


SEPTEMBER. 
1st.—The greatest of faults, I should say, is to 
be conscious of none.—CARLYLE, 
2nd.—Know’st thou Yesterday, its aim and reason? 
Work’st thou well To-day for worthy things ? 
Then calmly wait the morrow’s hidden season, 
And fear not thou what hap soe’er it brings. 
3rd.—Constant sunshine, however welcome, 
Ne’er would ripen fruit or flower. 
4th.—It is the part of an indiscreet and trouble- 
some ambition to care too much about fame, —about 
what the world says of us; to be always looking 
into the faces of others for approval; to be always 
anxious for the effect of what we do and say; to 
be always shouting to hear the echo of our own 
voices. If you will look about you, you will see 
men who are wearing life away ina feverish anxie- 
ty of fame; and the last we shall ever hear of 
them will be the funeral-bell that tolls them to 
their early graves !--LONGFELLOW. 
5th.—Let us recognize the beauty and power of 
true enthusiasm, and guard against checking or 
chilling a single earnest sentiment.—H. T. TuckER- 
MAN. 
6th.—Independence and self-respect are essential 
to happiness, and these are never to be attained 
together without work.—J. G. HoLuanp: 
7th.—The rays of happiness, like those of light, 
are colorless when unbroken.—LONGFELLOw. 
8th— Every person is responsible for all the good 
within the scope of his abilities, and for no more ; 
and none can tell whose sphere is the largest. —GaIL 
HAMILTON, 
9th.—Try it for a day, I beseech you, to preserve 
yourself in an easyand cheerful frame of mind. 
Compare the day in which you have rooted out the 
weed of dissatisfaction with that on which you 
have allowed it to grow up, and you will find your 
heart open to every good motive, your life strength- 
ened, and your breast armed with a panoply against 
every trick of fate: truly, you will wonder at your 
own improvement.--RICHTER. 
10th.— Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


—LONGFELLOW. 
11th.—Nothing useless is or low, 


Each thing in its place is best, 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 
--LONGFELLOW. 
12th.—Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ; 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ; 
Act,—act in the living Present ;_ 
Heart within, and God o’erhead. 


—LONGFELLOW. 
18th.—Unless above himself he can 


Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 





him, I formed a plan. I kept him after school, ' 


14th.—The prosperity of a country depends not 
on the abundance of its revenues, nor on the 
strength of its fortifications, nor on the beauty of 
its public buildings; but it consists in the number 
of its cultivated citizens, in its men; of, education, 
enlightenment and character; here are to be found 
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its true interest, its chief strength, its real power,— 
MartTIN LUTHER. 
15 Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good, 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
— WORDSWORTH. 
16th.--Grace is asweetener and embellisher 
life, and as such is worthy of cultivation.—Snuzs, 
17th—A beautiful behavior is better than a beay. 
tiful form; It gives a higher pleasure than statug 
and pictures; it 1s the finest of the fine arts.—Emzp. 
SON. 
18th.—A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn, 
To scorn to owe a duty over long, 
To scorn to be for benefits forborne, 
To scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong, 
To scorn to bear an injury in mind, 
To scorn a free-born heart slave-like to bind, ' 
19th.—It is in length of patience, and endurance. 
and forbearance that so much of what is good jp 
mankind and womankind is shown.—HE ps. 
20th.—The government of one’s self is the only 
true freedom for the individual. 
21st.—Cheerfulness is also an excellent wearing 
quality. It has been called the bright weather of 
the heart. --SMILEs 
22nd. --We must be as courteous to a man as we 
are to a picture, which we are willing to give the 
advantage of a good light.—EmErson. 
23rd.—All that is human must retrograde if it 
do not advance.—GIBBON 
24th.—Our greatest glory is not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall.—Conructus. 
25th,--As fabrics dipped in any die 
Give back its color to the eye, 
So they with whom we move and live 
To us our special color give. 
—From the Hindu. 
26th.—How many will say “‘ forgive,” and find 
A sort of absolution in the sound 
To hate a little longer. —TENNYSON. 
27th.—The greatest men have been those who 
have cut their way to success through difficulties. 
-—ROBERTSON. > 
28th.—To divert, at any time, a troublesome fan- 
cy, run to thy books. They presently fix thee to 
them, and drive the other out of thy thoughts. 
They always receive thee with the same kindness. 
THOMAS FULLER. 
29th.—Never hunt trouble. However dead a shot 
one may be, the gun he carries on such expeditions 
is sure to kick or go off half cocked. Trouble will 
come soon enough; and when he does come, receive 
him as pleasantly as possible. Like the tax-col- 
lector, he is a disagreeable chap to have in one’s 
house; but, the more amiably you greet him, the 
sooner he will go away.—ARTEMUS WARD. 


30th.—Could we see when and where we are to 
meet again, we would be more tender when we bid 
our friends good-by.—OUIDA. 


LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 








MercurY.—Is evening star during the month. 
On the 11th, at 3 o”clock in the morning, he reach- 
es his greatest eastern elongation, and is 26° 49 
east of thesun. Though nearly at his maximum 
distance from the sun, it will be difficult to find 
him on account of his southern declination. On the 


of an hour after sunset. It will take sharp eyes to dis- 
cern him inthe west at that time and fora few days 
before and after. But it is the last time he will be 
visible as evening star during the year. He may 
be looked for a few degrees west of Spica, and 
nearly 13° south of the sunrise point. 

Venvs.—Is morning star until the 20th, and 
then evening star for ten months to come, On the 
20th, at 6 o’lock in the evening, she is in superior 
conjunction with the sun. After conjunction on 
the 20th, she passes from the sun’s western to his 
eastern side, and becomes evening star, For 4 
month or so she will be so close to the sun as to be 
invisible. On the 17th, at 11 o’clock in the morn 
ing, Venus is in conjunction with Uranus passing 
45’ north. The event is, interesting, as it shows 
the proximity of the two planets, the former being 
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11th, Mercury sets at 7 o’clock, about three-quarters , 














nearly ready to pass to the sun’s eastern side 
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while the latter has just passed to his western 
side. 

Mars.—Is morning star. On the 2ist, at 11 
o'clock in the morning, he is in conjunction with 
Delta Geminorum, a star of the third magnitude 
inthe constellation of the Twins, being 49’ north 
He will be near the star on the early morning of 
that day, and may be recognized by his ruddy color 
and his position a few degrees southwest of Castor 
and Pollux. His increasing size and brightness are 
so slight as to be scarcely perceptible. 

Jur1TeR.—Is morning star. He rises on the 1st, 
about a quarter before 2 o'clock in the morning; 
on the 30th he rises about a quarter after 12 
o'clock. 

SaTURN.—Is morning star. On the 2d, at 30’clock 
in the morning, he is in quadrature with the sun, 
the second of the great planets to reach this epoch 
in his course—the half-way house in his progress 
from conjunction to opposition. He may be recog- 
nized by his vicinity to Aldebaran and the Pleiades, 
and by the color of pale gold that distinguishes him 
from his brother planets, 

Uranvs.--Is evening star until the 16th. On the 
16th, at 7 o’clock in the evening, he is in conjuction 
with the sun. After conjunction, he appears on 
the western side of the sun and becomes morning 
star. 

NEPTUNE.—Is morning star, He riseson the first 
at half-past 9 o’clock in the evening; on the 30th 
herises about half-past 7 o’clock. 

THE Moon.—The September moon fulls on the 
16th at thirty-three minutes past 4 o’clock in the 
evening, Washington mean time. The new moon 
of the ist isin conjunction with Uranus on the 
2nd and with Mercury on the 3d. The full moon of 
the 16th is very near Neptune on the 20th, being 10’ 
north. On the 2ist she is in conjunction with 
Saturn, On the 24th, the waning moon pays her 
respects to Mars, on the 25th to Jupiter, and on 
the 30th to Uranus forthe second time. She takes 
on her most distinguished aspect during September, 
for she appears as the lovely Harvest Moon, rising 
for several successive nights with a comparatively 
small average difference in the time of her appear- 
ance above the horizon. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


(In the September Century is an article by Charles 
Barnard, in which the exercises in a primary school 
are discribed. The description is valuable as - 
gesting methods, but what shall the teacher do 
who does not understand principles ? New methods 
are easy to those who know principles. Neverthe- 
less, the article may arouse the teacher to stud 
the subject of education. _ If it only leads toa blin 
following of these methods (and such is the usual 
aah it will be of little value, perhaps real harm. 

The boys and girls enter the ro0m together, and 
take their seats behind their little desks, on which 
are slates and pencils,—nothing more. The teacher 
comes, a smiling woman with flowers in her hand. 
She advances to the front of the two-score chil- 
dren, and begins to sing. They all sing: ‘This 
is the way we wash our slates, wash our slates, 
so early in the morning. This is the way we wipe 
our slates, wipe our slates, so early in the morn- 
ing.” Some of the older girls bring little pails of 
water, and each child dips a sponge in the water 
and washes the slate as they sing. 

Pussy Willow’s class,” says the teacher, ‘‘may 
copy the red words; Tomm, Thorndike’s class may 
take the green words; and Jenny's class may take 
the white words.” 

“These. words are already written in colored 
crayons on the blackboard. Three rows of the 
children take their slates and begin to copy the 
colored words,—a happy device for teaching to 
write and “ to tell colors.” 

“Sophy May’s class,” resumes the teacher. “may 
come to the blackboard, and the babies may make 
a fence and a gate with the sticks.” 

One of the girl places a handful of large shoe 
pegs on the desk of each of the youngest children, 
and several of the children come to the, teacher's 
desk and stand before the blackboard. They. are 
invited to tell what the teacher holds in her hand. 


Every hand is raised with almost frantic eager- 
ness. They know what that is. “What is it, 
Johnny ?” “A cat.” “Can you tell me a story 
about it?’ Every hand is up. ‘“‘ Well, Katy ?” 
‘““T can see a cat.” ‘*Good, now look at this on the 
board.” She writes in script ‘‘cat.” ‘What is 
that?” Nota hand is raised, though every eye is 
intently studying the unfamiliar letters. ‘‘ What 
is this ?” says the teacher, rapidly making a sketch 
of the cat, They all see that. ‘‘Now [pointing to 
the word] what does that stand for?” Two hands 
areup. ‘Freddy?’ ‘‘A cat.” ‘‘Oh, no. Mary ?” 
“Cat.” “Right ! Now I will add our old friend,” 
and with this the article is prefixed to the word. 
““Now Freddy is right—‘a cat.’ Who can find 
another ?” With this, the word ‘* cat” is written a 
number of times on different parts of the board, 
and the children eagerly hunt it up. 

The sentence, *‘I see a cat,” is written on the 
board. That puzzles the children, One has it; an- 
other, and another. “ Mary?” ‘I have a cat.” 
‘‘No. Sophy ?” “‘I can see a cat.” The word “see” 
is wholly new to the class, and they get at it from 
the context, and have its appearance fixed in the 
mind by association, ‘‘Now you may copy this 
on your slates. Good-bye.” This dismisses the 
class, and they return to their seats to write and 
rewrite the two new words whose sound, meaning, 
and aspect they have just learned. The pronoun 
and the articles they learned before; so that now 
they join them to new words, and study spelling, 
language, and writing at the same time. 

At first sight, there appears no special novelty in 
this lesson. Other teachers have used objects as 
a basis of instruction. The thing to be observed 
is this: The children do not know their letters. 
They do not stady the alphabet at all. The aim 
is far wider than mere learning to read. First, 
the child’s interest must be won by the sight of 
some familiar object. Secondly, the word is a 
substitute for the picture. The child is not told 
anything. He must arrive at things through his 
own thinking. There is no reward or punishment, 
no head or foot of the class. Each one must tell a 
story; that is, he must say something, make a 
complete sentence, and not use detached words. 
Lastly, and perhaps the most important of all, the 
young scholar must be happy in his pursuit of 
knowledge, because that which is happily learned 
is remembered. 

The youngest class in numbers is now called up 
to a large table, on which are scattered a number 
of wooden blocks, such as are used for toys. The 
six little men and women have learned already five 
numerals. They can count five, but no more. To- 
day they are to learn five more numbers. - Again 
the same merry session, the same stories. told, lan- 
guage, expression, grammar, and numbers, all 
taught at once. Each child has ten blocks, and the 
game begins. The teacher leads the sport. 

‘*T have five blocks, two and two and one. Now 
I. hold one more. How many are there now ?” 
Half the hands are up. ‘‘ Well, Teddy ?” ‘‘Seven,” 
says Ted, with enthusiasm. ‘‘How many think 
Teddy is right? None. Well, Kitty, tell us about 
it.” ‘‘I have five blocks, and I add one and have 
six.” ‘‘Six what?” ‘Six blocks,” ‘‘How many 
noses have we around the table? Well, Tommy ?” 
“Eight.” “‘No; we will not count company. Tell 
me something about it.” ‘I see seven noses.” 
‘‘Now we'll all go to sleep.” Every head is bent 
down while the teacher quickly removes two of 
the six blocks. -‘‘We. wake up and find some- 
thing.” Every eye is intently studying the blocks, 
‘“Tell us about. it, Jenny.” ‘‘ There were six blocks, 
and two have been taken away.” ‘‘How many are 
left, Teddy ?” <‘ There are four blocks left.” 

With exhaustiless patience, good humor, and in- 
genuity, the lesson proceeds, every problem being 
performed with the blocks, and every fact fixed in 
the mind by a statement made by the child, If 
bad grammar is used, it is quietly corrected with- 
out a word of explanation. The habit of right 
speaking is the only aim. 

By this time the school is becoming weary. They 





have all worked hard for fifteen minutes. It is 


teacher begins to sing. Itis a merry song about 
the rain and the snow, and all join with the great- 
est interest, because at the end, when the snow 
falls and covers the ground, there are mock snow- 
balls to be picked up from the floor and tossed all 
over the room in a jolly riot of fun. Everybody 
feels better and ready for work again. 

The teacher writes a series of simple sums in ad- 
dition on the board, and the whole school watch 
her with the keenest interest. Now for a grand 
competition in language, grammar, arithmetic, 
and imagination. As soon as the figures are set 
forth a dozen hands are up. ‘‘ Well, Lizzy ?” 
Lizzy rises and says: ‘I was walking in the 
fields, and I met two butterflies, and then I saw 
two more, and that made four butterflies.” ‘‘ Good.” 
The answer is put under the sum, and another child 
is called. ‘I had seven red roses, and a man gave 
me three white roses, and then I had ten roses.” 
By this time the school has caught the spirit of 
the game. Forty hands are up, trying in almost 
frantic eagerness for a chance to bow! over one of 
the sums and tella story. Whispering is plenty. 
One by one the sums are answered and the quaint 
stories told. Then all the upper fingers of the sums 
are removed, and the lesson is changed to subtrac- 
tion. Again the stories. ‘‘I had four red apples, 
and I gave two away, and then I had two apples,” 
etc. Nearly every one mentioned the color of the 
object described. The children plainly observed 
color in everything. They took their subjects 
from out-of-doors, as if all their thoughts were 
of the woods, the fields, and the street. The most 
striking feature of the lesson is the intense eager- 
ness to tell something, the alertness, the free play 
to the imagination of the pupils, and the absence 
of formality and anything like a task or recitation. 
It is practically an exercise in imagination, gram- 
mar, language, expression, and arithmetic. 

Then follows another song. The slates of those 
who have been writing are examined, and even the 
babies who were playing with the shoe-pegs are 
commended for their work. They are not strictly 
learners. They are like little fellows put in a boy's 
choir, not to sing, but to sit among singers in an 
atmosphere of study. 

A class in reading is then called up. Each child 
has a book, and reads a sentence in turn, The 
manner of reading is peculiar. The pupil first reads 
the entire sentence over to herself in silence, and 
then, looking up from the book, speaks it in a 
natural manner, as if talking to the teacher. The 
lesson is a story, aptly illustrated by a good pic- 
ture, and the children not only understand what 
they read, but enjoy it. This done, they turn back 
to a story they had read before. Now the exercise 
is to read the story, a paragraph at a time, in their 
own words, to practice expression, and to prove 
that they understand what they read. Next, a 
new story is taken, and the class gives its atten- 
tion not to the text, but to the picture. “Can any 
one tell ine something about this picture?” There 
is an intense study over the book for a moment, 
and then the hands goup. ‘“‘Iseeadog.” “I see 


acrane.” ‘The crane is standing on one foot,” 
“The dog is a pug.” ‘ Tell us something about 
the dog.” ‘‘The dog has four legs.” ‘‘He has 
two ears.” ‘‘The crane has wings.” ‘The crane 
is a bird.” ‘The dog is an animal,” ‘The pug 


louks very cross. Perhaps he is going to bark at 
the crane.” All these statements are given in 
breathless eagerness, as if each child were anxious 
to add something to the sum of human knowledge, 
and not one of them is over seven years of age. 

Do you try to give lessons in observation ? Seeing 
is not observation. We see to observe, we may see, 
and not observe. A pupil frequently sees and 
hears, and thinks he knows. It is not safe to 
trust this until the pupil has said what he un- 
\derstands. If we look out on a lan we see 
all there is there. Let us go!to the table; let an- 
other ask us to write what we have seen; we shall 
find we are unable to do it. We shall do much 
better if we were told beforehand that we were to 

ive an account—recite a lesson. This is the posi- 
as of the pupil. Now the teacher should endeavor 
to cultivate powers of observation. It is of ‘the 








time for a change. The class is dismissed, and the 
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NEVER OUT OF SIGAT. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 
There is a little saying 
Which you'll find is always true, 
My little boy, my little girl— 
A saying that’s for you ; 
Tis this, my darling little one, 
With eyes so clear and bright : 
‘* No child in all this careless world 
Is ever out of sight.” 


No matter whether field or glen, 
Or city’s crowded way, 

Or pleasure’s laugh, or labor’s*hum, 
Entice your feet to stray ; 

Some one is always watching you, 
And, whether wrong or right, 

No child in all this busy world 
Is ever out of sight. 

Some one is always watching you, 
And marking all you do, 

To see if all your childhood acts 
Are honest, brave, and true ; 

And watchers of the heavenly world, 
God’s angels, pure and white, 

In joy or sorrow at your course, 
Are keeping out of sight. 

Bear this in mind, my little one, 
And let your aim be high ; 

You do whatever you may do 
Beneath some seeing eye. 

Remember this, my darling one, 
And keep your good name bright. 

No child who lives upon the earth 
Is ever out of sight. 


TEMPERANCE. 








FOR DECLAMATION. 

The Rt. Rev. John Ireland, Catholic Bishop of $ . 
Paul, Minn., in a recent lecture on intemperance, said : 
‘*The need of the hour is a grand tidal wave of total ab- 
stinence sweeping over the land. The strongest protest 
possible must be made against imtemperance. Total 
abstinence is the protest. Will it be made with suffi- 
cient force to save the people? This is the vital ques- 
tion for the future of America, and I might add, for the 
future of religion. What is to be done? I speak to 
those who by position, influence, talent, or office ought 
to take an interest in the people. In the name of hu- 
manity, of country, of religion, by all the most sacred 
ties that bind us to our fellow men, for the love of Him 
who died for souls, I beseech you, declare war against 
intemperance! Arrest its onward march! If total ab- 
stinence does not appear to you the remedy, adopt 
some other. If you differ from me in the means you 
propose, I will not complain. But I will complain in 
the bitterness of my soul if you stand by, arms folded, 
while this dreadful torrent is sweeping over the land, 
carrying with it ruin and misery. The brightest minds 
and the noblest hearts are numbered among the victims. 
Human wrecks whose fortune it has dissipated, whose 
intellect it has stifled, are strewn over the land as thick 
as autumnal leaves in the forest. Alcohol directly in- 
flames the passions ; it is oil poured on the burning fire. 
It turns man into an animal; it makes him the demon 
incarnate. One week’s perusal of the daily paper fills 
the mind with horror at the shocking accidents, the 
suicides, the murders, the ruin of innocence, and the 
crimes of all kinds caused by intemperance. 





SUBJECT FOR ESSAY. 


CHARACTERS—Melinda, Editor. 


[The young lady stands in the doorway of the stage 
and gazes around in a friendly manner. The Editors sit 
at a table writing. ] 





Melinda. Is the Editor in? 

Editor. He is; can he serve you? He will do all he 
can, unless you are on a wild and fruitless search for a 
piece of plum-colored satin to match a dress, or a new 
kind of carpet sweeper that will never by any possibility 
keep in working order three consecutive days—” 

M. I dote on your paper. I saw such a sweet verse in 
it the other day. It went like this : 

The bloom on the heather is fading, darling, 
The moorlands are crimson gold, 

God grant we may live together, darling, 
Together till we grow old. 

E. Whew! That is pretty good, we think; but the 
young man who does that part is not in now. Perhaps 
I could supply his place. What is it you want? 


M. Iam going to graduate next month, sir, and I’ve 
got to read an essay. Isn’titfunny? Just think of it! 

E. It will be very— 

M, And I thought that perhaps the editor would give 
me some advice about the subject of my essay and the 
general manner in which it should be treated. 

E. I guess likely I could. You’ve got your white dress 
made, I suppose? 

M. Yes, sir, 

E. Well, that’s a good deal. You never can graduate 
without a white dress, you know. Even if your father 
is poor. What were you thinking of writing about? 

M. I didn’t exactly know, sir. That was what puzzled 
me. 

E. The “ Bud of Promise” idea is a pretty good one. 

M. The what! 

E. The ‘‘ But of Promise” idea. It’s the neatest thing 
there is going now for girl graduates. 

M. Could you tell me about this new idea? 

E. Oh, certainly. You want to start your essay with 
a few remarks about spring being the most beautiful 
season of the year—the time when the tender blades of 
grass, kissed by the dews of heaven and warmed by the 
kindly rays of the sun, peep forth ; at first timidly, and 
then in all the royal splendor of their vivid colors, from 
the bosom of the earth that was such a while ago 
wrapped in the mantle of snowy whiteness and fast 
bound in the chilly arms of hoary-headed old winter. 
Then say that as the glad sunshine leaps through the 
bits of foliage that begin to come out and cast their 
grateful shade upon the earth, they fall upon the buds 
that are loading the fruit trees, and soon on every 
branch the buds ripen and burst forth in a wealth of 
floral loveliness. Then compare the maiden, just step- 
ping forth from the precincts of the school, and gazing 
with wistful, eager eyes out into the world with the lit- 
tle bud upon the tree, and say that she, too, by the aid 
of the sunlight which comes from education, will soon 
develop into a woman, that priceless gift of God to man, 
and ever cast about her the holy light.of love. That 
ought to bring you lots of cheers—the small boys will 
stamp so that the dust will fly in that school-house. 

M. It sounds nice, doesn’t it? 

E. Of course you know that when a girl graduates she 
is generally as useless as a fan in a cyclone, but it won’t 
do to say so. But the people like to see the girls ina 
white dress, and they don’t stop to see whether you are 
to be useful or not. 

M. Thank you very much, sir. (Starting for the door.) 

E. Don’t forget to tie your essay with a blue ribbon, 
Half of the business is in the blue ribbon. 

M. No, sir, I won't. 

E. And tell your papa to buy a bouquet to throw at 
you. 

M. Yes, sir. Good-bye. Many thanks. You'll come 
around and report my essay? 

E. Well, perhaps—but remember the blue ribbon. 





THINGS TO TBLL THE SCHOLARS. 


SKIMMED milk has been evaporated in a vacuum, 
so as to leave a product which can be preserved for 
many months in a dry atmosphere. It is a valu- 
able article of food. The inventor of the process 
thinks this product may be of a great use in pastry 
and in various kinds of cooking. The skimmed 
milk collected in dairies and cheese factories is 
usually given to animals. 

Lone Lire,—With the advance of civilization 
and the scientific study of disease and medicine 
and the better understanding of sanitary condi- 
tions and laws, there has been a steady increase 
in the average life of the individual. The French 
Government sent a circular letter to all the dis- 
tricts of that country to collect information as to 
those conditions of life which seemed to favor lon- 
gevity. The general result was that longevity is 
promoted by great sobriety; regular labor, es- 
pecially in the open air, absence of excessive 
fatigue, easy hours, freedom from galling poverty, 
a philosophical mind in meeting troubles, not too 
much intellect, and a domestic life. The value of 
marriage was universally admitted, and long-lived 
parents were also found an important factor. 

A Boy I Can Trtst.—A distinguished minister 
writes as follows: I once visited a public school. 
At recess a little fellow came up and spoke to the 
teacher. As he turned to go down the platform 
the master said, ‘This is the boy I can trust; he 





never failed me.” I followed him with my eye, 





and looked at him when he took his seat at recog, 
He had a fine, manly face. I thought a good deg) 
about the master’s remark. What a characte 
had that boy earned! He had already gotte, 
what would be worth more to him than a fortune 
It would be a passport into the best firm in th 
city, and what is better, into the confidence ang 
respect of the whole community. I wonder if the 
boys know how soon they are rated by othe, 
people? Every boy in the neighborhood is known, 
and opinions are formed of him; he has a character 
either favorable or unfavorable. A boy of whom 
the master can say, ‘I can trust him; he never 
failed me,” will never want employment. The 
fidelity, promptness and industry which he shows 
at school are in demand everywhere and prized 
everywhere. He who is faithful in little will be 
faithful in much. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





(These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises, 
or they can be written out and distributed amo: e Class, or 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 


Itt habits gather by unseen degrees. 
LiFE is not so short but there is always time for 
courtesy.—EMERSON. 
AN ability and an opportunity to do good ought 
to be considered as a call to do it.—CrcmL. 
Kinp words are the bright flowers of early exist- 
ences; use them; they are jewels beyond price. 
TAKE heed, lest passion sway 
Thy judgment to do ought which free will 
Would not admit. —MILTON. 
Gop’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold, 
We must not tear the close, shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
May RILeEy STs, 
IF I could put my woods in song, 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the cities void. —EMERSON. 
EXPERIENCE tells us that each man most keenly 
and unerringly detects in others the vice with 
which he is most familiar himself.—F. W. Rosrrt- 
SON. 


FattH draws the poison from every grief, takes 
the sting from every loss, and quenches the fire 
of every pain; and only faith can do it.—Dr. Hot- 
LAND. 


NATURE is an enormous system, but in mass and 
in particle curiously available to the humblest need 
of the little creature that walks on the earth !— 
EMERSON. 


WHEN a man dies they who survive him ask 


what property he hasleft behind. The angel who 
bends over the dying man, asks what Am | deeds 
he has sent before him.—Koran. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 








WITH HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 

Sept. 5.—Twelve soldiers are wounded by wads, in a sham battle 
at Princeton Junction, N. J. 

Sep. 6.—A subterranean river discovered by a *boring party at 
Carthage, Dak.—Several earthquake shocks reported at Dussel- 
dorf.—King Alphonso is in Paris.—Don CarlosisinV enice. | What 
is a subterranean river? Where is Dusseldorf? Who is Don 
Carlos?) 

Sept. 7.—France consents to negotiate with China for a treaty 
in reference to the Tonquin question.—Great rising of the Rio 
Grande River, causing heavy damage on the Texas and Mexican 
railroad.—Terrible cattle-plague in Russia. [How long is the Rio 
Grande River? By what other name isit known? Of what state 
and country is ita boundary? Where does it rise? What is its 
value commercially ?] 

Sept. 8.—An anti-Maygar mob smashed the windows of govern 
ment offices at Agram.—A locust pest reported in Huastica, 
State of Vera Cruz.—A malignant type of yellow fever breaks out 
at Pensacola navy yard. [Where is Agram? What is an anti- 
Meygar mob ?] 

Sept. 9.—Heavy frosts damaye western crops.—The Vatican has 
adopted a very important decision in regard to the church ques. 
tion in Prussia. [What is the Vatican 7] 

Sept 10.—A telegraph line is open in Siam, from Bangkok to 
Calcutta [Where is Calcutta? Where is Bangkok?] 

Sept. 11.—A Chinese mob at Canton burned the houses and 
wharves of several European merchants.—T e Crotian rioters 
getting violent.—Admiral Pierre of the French-Madagascar fieet 
died in France.—One train ran into another at Hunter's Point, L. 
I., killing three and injuring twenty people. [Whereis Madagas- 
car? Why isa French fleet there ?)} 


L&T no teacher rest satisfied with a study of the 
mere details of methods, but use them as illustrat 
ing and leading bask to principles. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORE CITY. 

A principal of a male grammar schoo! was met last 
week ; he was in good health and spirits. After friendly 
salutations he was asked : ‘‘ Well, how do things look ?” 

“0, about the same; the machine will grind just 
about the same grist this year as last, I suppose; no 
better, no worse.” 

“ What is your estimate of the schools—are they do- 
ing what should be done ?” 

“No, not by considerable, but as things are, they are 
doing the best they can. You see the schools are not 
run so as to be the best schools in the country ?” 

“What prevents this? Is it the Board of Education ?” 

“ Well, the Board of Education has very little to do 
with the schools ; none, perhaps, but Mr. Walker knows 
that the schools could be improved ; he is a very capable 
man, but he won’t do anything. If he should attempt 
it, the rest of the Board and pretty much all the teach- 
ers would be down on him. You see it is a big thing to 
handle. To stir up a muss is easy, to effect a reform is 
difficult. With all of Mr. Walker’s perseverance and 
persistence, it is doubtful whether he could effect the 
reform that is needed.” 

« What reform it needed ?” 

“ The principals should be made responsible for the 
schools ; the teachers to be selected should not be put in 
by the trustees ; the superintendents should instruct the 
teachers as well as examine the classes ; poor teachers 
should be dropped—about one-third right off. You see 
teaching is changing ; it is different from what it was 
ten years ago. The JOURNAL has helped make this 
change—the teaching is becoming more professional ; 
there are principles appearing at the bottom : when I 
began, no principles were talked of. This makes the 
teaching by some of the old standbys look worse than 
it used to.” 

“Ts the supervision any better than under Mr. 
Kiddle ?” 

“No better, no worse; it is the same system. It is 
like putting up a building. The ‘‘Board” lay out a,plan ; 
the Trustees let the job of teaching out to certain per- 
sons ; the superintendents go around to see that the job 
isdone. Mr. Jasper does as well as any one. I suppose 
aclerk would do as well as long as there was a force of 
superintendents.” 

“ What of the superintendents ?” 

“ T have no complaint to make of them ; they are ne- 
cessary to this system. The fault lies in what has been 
often pointed out in the JOURNAL. Teaching is not a 
business that can be done by everybody who has a fair 
education. Every principal will tell you that only 
about one in five of his teachers really teaches; the rest 
make the children learn the lessons and hear them re- 
cited. Tkere must be a strong effort to get skillful 
teachers. . The whole country should be ransacked for 
the ablest teachers. Think what an effect it would 
have on the country schools if it were known that a 
skillful teacher could certainly get a place in the New 
York city schools ! But this is not so ; talent for teach- 
ing is the only thing not sought for in New York. Ifa 
man hasa talent for mixing drinks he can get more 
behind a bar than an assistant can in any school.” 

‘““ What of the Normal College ?” 

“That is doing pretty well; I don’t know as it is 
either. The girls that graduate have more education 
than the supplementary classes did, but I don't see 
where the “normal” comes in ; it is really a high school. 
But that is not a part of the system ; it is like a tower 
to a house—take it away and the substantial part of the 
structure remains, all the living rooms. I am in favor 
of the Normal College. The Free College should be 
modified—there should be two or even four good high 
schools for boys, established. The Evening High School 
shows what might be done. The preparatory depart- 
ment of the Boys’ College should be divided into three 
parts—one part should stay there and be the Middle 
High School, one be put in the upper room of the Hall of 
Education and one up on Fifty-ninth street. Each 
should have a man like Babcock at its Shead. These are 
greatly needed.” 

“You haven’t said anything about the principals.” 

“No, [laughing] there is no fault to be found with 
them. But, seriously, the principals feel very deeply on 
the subject of a reform—they are so jealous, however, 
of each other they won't unite on any plan ; some are 
afraid of the superintendents and some don't care a 
straw for them.” 

“ Do you think the people are satisfied ?” 

“By no means; I hear a great deal of grumbling. 
The general complaint is that ‘‘the schools are behind 


the times.” This is said to me by very intelligent pa- 
rents. If the principals did not go outside of the sys- 
tem there would be more fault found than there is.” 

“« What would you suggest ?” 

‘*O, a great many things. First, Mr. Jasper should 
bring the grammar principals together, and get their 
views ; he should meet them every month at least. The 
principals and superintendents should work together 
hand and glove. Then Mr. Jasper should take out the 
“cast iron” as fast as possible. The selection of teach- 
ers should be taken out of the hands of the Trustecs. 
Every principal should be free to improve his school. 
But all this talk is useless; we are in a vast treadmill. 
The teachers are as unhappy as they can be tl at school 
is to begin on the 10th of September next ; that is a bad 
sign of itself.” 


New York Ciry.— One of the prominent features of 
the work of the National Temperance Society, 58 Reade 
street, N. Y. city, is the effort to introduce temperance 
text books into the public schools, that the children 
may be taught the nature and effects of alcohol upon 
the human system. Dr. Richardson’s ‘‘ Temperance 
Lesson Book,” which has been introduced into the pub- 
lic schools of London, Edinburgh, Leeds, and many 
other prominent cities of Great Britain, has been re- 
published by the society, and strong efforts made to 
introduce it into schools in this country.—Mr. Co- 
nant, the artist, lately come from St. Louis, now 
at the studio building in West 10th street, is paint- 
ing asmaller copy of the picture that gave him so much 
celebrity—the Garrison family. The original was 11 
feet in height and contained seven figures, life size. 
Among his other interesting objects, Mr. Conant has a 
very valuable collection of Indian relics of his own dis- 
covery. Arrowheads, tomahawks, water-jugs, vases, 
idols, skulls, wampum, etc. Mr. Conant is a decided 
accession to the great brotherhood of artists in the 
metropolis. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Micuican.—Mrs. Senator Chandler, of Detroit, has 
given $1,000 to the Woman’s Presbyterian Board of the 
North-West for establishing a scholarship in the Chica- 
go Woman’s Medical College, where missionaries may 
be taught in medicine. 


INDIANA.—Pres. Moss, of Indiana State University, 
and the Hon. D. D. Bunta, president of the board of 
trustees, in a circular, notify students and the public 
at large that “‘the opening of the university for the 
coming year will not be hindered or delayed by the 
recent disastrous fire. Work will begin in all depart- 
ments and in all classes on Thursday morning, Sept. 6. 


Nort CAROLINA.—The new building for the graded 
school in Raleigh is to cost $35,000.—Judson College 
will number among its pupils this term seventeen Cher- 
okee-Indian girls.—A recent increase in the assessment 
of real estate in N.C. will add largely to the school 
fund.—The graded school is receiving new attention 
throughout the entire State. 


CuicaGo.--The Chicago Female College has a faculty 
consisting of G. Thayer, LL.D., a veteran of over forty 
years of successful experience at the head of the col- 
lege ; Miss A. A. Champney, preceptress ; Miss Julia H. 
Thayer, principal of the preparatory department ; Prof. 
C. A. Havens and three associates conduct the music 
department, and Prof. C. Hall the art department, as- 
sisted by Miss Addie D’Vey. 

ALABAMA.—The Parker doctrine finds its first earnest 
and active exponent in Alabama in the person of a 
prominent educator of Montgomery, the Alabama Prog- 
ress, published in that city, has arranged to give its 
readers a series of articles from his pen on the New 
Education, and in announcing them editorially, says : 
“The methods are beautiful, they accord with reason 
and benevolence; they acoord with the nature of the 
child.” 

ILLtNo1s.—The newly completed arrangements at La- 
sell Seminary, through which phonography is to be 
taught to young women at that institution next year, 
by one of the best Boston reporters, commands approval. 
Whether the military drill fora young woman, which 
is to form another new feature of the Lasell course of 
training next fall, will prove as beneficial and popular 
as the courses of lessons in dressmaking, millinery, and 
cooking instituted here in times past, remains to be 
proven.—A very successful Institute has been held 
at Lincoln, Logan County, under the direction of Supt. 
of Schools Saml. M. Guttery. 


RuHopE IsLanD.—The twentieth annual and second 





decennial catalogue of the ‘“‘ English and Classical 
, School,” Providence, presents a complete fund of infor- 


mation concerning that standard school. The enroll- 
ment last session numbered nearly a thousand pupils: 
there were 255 graduates, and the faculty embraces 28 
teachers. Two advantages of this institution we note 
with pleasure, are, first, the few changes made in the 
excellent faculty in many years, and, second, the wel- 
come which is so heartily accorded by pupils to new 
pupils, as if in contravention of the disgusting practices 
of “hazing,” “‘initiating,” etc. 

GrorG14,—There was lately held at Muscogee, a large 
meeting of colored people for the purpose of expressing 
opposition to the proposed national meeting of their 
race at St. Louis, to complain of the failure of the ne- 
groes to get more political offices. Consonant with this 
opposition is the wise commentary of the N. Y. Nation: 
‘* What the negro race on this continent needs, is more 
successful negro farmers, manufacturers and merchants, 
more good negro doctors, lawyers, and journalists ; 
more negro musicians, painters, and architects; more 
successful negro candidates at competitive examinations 
for admission to the civil service. When these exist, 
we may be sure negro officeholding will follow in abun- 
dance. The difficulty the race now has to contend with 
is, that it docs not yet rank with the whites in the arts 
of civilized life. If this be removed all else will follow,” 

N. Y.—Monroe Co.—At Barnard’s Crossing, of con- 
sumption, died July 28, S. Josephine Curtiss, aged 38 
years. Miss Curtiss was a teacher by profession, and 
had taught in different schools during the last fourteen 
years. The past five years she had been in public school 
No. 20, in the city of Rochester. Indefatigable in her 
efforts for good, no task seemed too great for her to 
undertake. She came from a hardy race whose ances- 
tors came over in the Mayflower. In her ambition to 
accomplish results she overworked and laid the founda- 
tion for that terrible disease which carried her off. Her 
fine personal qualities endeared her to those who were 
so fortunate as to be numbered among her friends. Our 
county association passed the following. resolutions : 
“Resolved, That in the death of Miss 8. Josephine Cur- 
tiss, the Monroe Co. Teachers’ Association has lost a 
devoted member, and that we shall long miss the kindly 
greeting and the encouraging words which will ever be 
associated with her memory. Resolved, That to Ex- 
Pres. A. N. Brown and wife we tender our sympathies 
in their affliction in the loss of one of whom it may truly 
be said, * Life’s race well run, 

Life’s work well done, 
Life’s victory won ; 
Now cometh rest.’ ” 
FOREIGN. 

Sparn.—A law passed on the 6th of last July, makes 
the salaries of female teachers the same as those of male 
teachers. 


BeLeium.—An examination for admission to the 
School for Art Industries in Amsterdam was held July 5 
and 6, 1883. This school turns out artisans, builders, 
etc. Instruction is given in architectural work, draw- 
ing, modeling, anatomical studies, and painting. Wo- 
men are to be allowed the privilege of this school for 
the first time in 1883-4. 

GERMANY.—In Prussia. the mean percentage of illit- 
eracy among recruits in the army for the whole empire 
is 2.38. The total number of recruits was 91,233, and of 
illiterates, 2,169. While the little principality of Ho- 
henzollern did not furnish a single illiterate, the prov- 
ince of Posen, where the proportion was 11 per cent., 
furnished 712 persons unable to read and write—enough 
to form a batallion of infantry or a regiment of cav- 
alry. 

ScoTLanD.—A scheme has recently been presented to 
the school boards of Scotland as a means of furthering 
the teaching of agricultural science, in which a local 
bursary fund to be raised and lodged with the treasurer 
of the South Kensington Museum, will be augmented 
by contributions from the Science and Art Depart nent, 
and paid to the parents or guardians of those passing 
a satisfactory examination. 

ENGLAND.—The number of children now at school in 
Great Britain is 4,830,000, as against 1,600,000 when the 
Education Act was passed. There were 10,314 English 
boys and girls convicted of punishable crimes in 1869. 
In 1876 the number had been reduced to 7,212. Last 
year it was 5,483. Education tends to diminish crime,— 
A most important resolution was passed by the London 
school board ata recent meeting, respecting the children 
of school age found during school hours in the streets. 
The new rule shows that the school board is determined 
to give practical effect to the duty put upon it by Par- 
liament of seeing that all children between five and 
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The Editor will reply ly to letters and 4 questions that will be of gen 
a interest, but wy an Ky rules must be observed: 
. Write on one side of the pa; 
2 Put matter relative to calbeription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 
3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 





I am engaged in teaching, and am trying to do the 
best Ican, but I am sorely perplexed on this point. 
Ought I to teach? What is the evidence that I am 
teaching and doing guod? What shail be a sufficient 
evidence? I do like to teach, and sometimes think I see 
that I am doing good, but I fear I have mistaken my 
calling, and always will be a bungler, and do more harm 
than good. I entered on this work four years ago, and 
for a year or two thought nothing about my responsi- 
bility, but every day I feel less and less satisfied with 
what I am doing. I suppose one reason is that I feel 
that my work does not go deep at all ; it is a mere sur- 
face affair, I fear. 

[Your letter is long, and it is not easy to gather facts 
from it to form a judgment—except that you are in 
trouble of mind. You want to do a better work than 
youare doing. You feel that you are not forming char- 
acter. You evidently want to do right. Now the best 
word that can be said is for you to take courage ; if you 
had said you did not feel worried about yourself and 
your work then we should say you were in a critical 
position. But you ask for more than this: you want 
advice. In the first place, stop and consider, whether 
your school really lies in your heart—is it heart work 
for you to teach school? And then, secondly, are you 
properly prepared for the work ; do you understand the 
work ; and, thirdly, do you improve yourself all you 
can, and use all the efforts possible to make your school 
better? It is plain there are features in your school 
that greatly dissatisfy you. If the school pleased you, 
you would not mourn over yourself ; it does not reflect 
your desires that is plain. Consecrate yourself to the 
work of improving that school.—Eb.] 





I have spent a life on the child, and to leave the 
child to enjoy life’s development in some integral 
every-day form of half a day’s labor and enjoyment 
in the family is as essential to mental development 
as life itself, in my view. True education requires 
that the teacher should have a home, garden, ani- 
mals, and a daily life of man and womanhood’s 
labor lightened by three hours’ school occupation 
every day, pleasant and easy for child and teacher, and 
vacations as required for individuals, as the merchant 
and all other classes, young and old, require them, 

I wish to develop my life’s labor in a volume, or 
through the press; your periodical as a central organ 
would, perhaps, be able to serve the country in bringing 
out an universal, perpetual, and industrial half-day 
school better than any other. The school of indolence 
and mental repression can only lead our Republic back 
to the absolutism from which we have imported it, and 
industrial education in the form of a noon-limited half- 
day school is as essential to our free existence as air 
itself. Guiteau was a legitimate product of a severance 
of mental from bodily action. 

My inquiries arising from school and college injuries 
to mental bodily health have engrossed over half a 
century. Answer me by letter to Chautauqua, Franklin 
County, N. Y., whether there is any opening through 
your columns, the press, ora volume to stir up the world 
and aid me in duty to a poor blind and insane wife. 

E. H, FARRAR. 

Chautauqua, N, Y. 


Please inform us of the best method of teaching 
young pupils how to write script. Can you recommend 
a system whose principles are so simple that children 
from five to seven years of age will readily understand 
them, if presented in a proper manner by the teacher. 

A. E. F. 

[The child will have to write wholly by imitation. He 
will write the words cat, man, hat, etc. After a little 
time he will look at the letters, then the teacher will 
show him the likeness of certein letters as, g, a, d, q, 
etc., by care he will learn to make them with uniform 
ity. Beware of too much analysis.—Ep. ] 





Richard Grant White commences an article in one of 
the September magazines as follows: ‘‘To say that 
where there are no classes there can be no class distinc- 
tions . . . may be obvious and trite.” Is this accu- 
rate English ? G. B. 

{It is not am accurate sentence. The writer evidently 
intended to say the truth of the assertion might be ob- 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN MEDICINE. 


We have before referred to the movement begun 
in England to obtain facts concerning diseases that 
lay in the knowledge of the humblest practitioner. 
This is interesting, because it suggests that the 
facts of childhood are yet to be gathered by edu- 
cators in order to lay the foundation fora science 
ofeducation. It is true there are many proud ‘‘re- 
presentative educators” as they are called, who 
laugh at this way of doing things. Their plan has 
been that one of their number should write a text- 
book, and the child was set to learn it—that is the 
science and art of education as they understand it. 
But, somehow, this did not work as well as it was 
thought it ought. The old proverb is, ‘‘ Any one 
can lead a horse to the water, but no one can make 
him drink.” Then came flagellation and compul- 
sory laws. When this was in full blast, Froebel 
quietly begana ‘‘New Departure,” and was called 
an ‘old fool” for his pains; he founded his plan on 
the facts of childhood. Let us do the same. 

It has been the custom for young men to get the 
facts of the disease at the hands of some one well 
posted in book-lore, He acquired that knowledge 
in a few lectures, and then went forth and sat in 
his office for patients. As those who observed his 
course clearly, saw he entered on a course of ex- 
periments, and sad results followed. The ‘‘ new 
departure” in medicine proposes to ask any’; hysi- 
cian, no matter how humble his position, to tell 
what he knows about diptheria, pneumonia, etc. 
In this way it is proposed to collect the actual facts 
of diseases by means of questions addressed to phy - 
sicians, asking for their experience with the par- 
ticular malady which may at the time be under in- 
vestigation, then to arrange and digest this mass 
of information. Inthe first volume of the ‘‘ Inves- 
tigation” lately published, under the inquiry re- 
lating to acute pneumonia, it is found that of 186 
eases of that affection among temperate patients 
18.4 per cent. died, while out of 22 intemperate pa- 
tients no less than 40.5 per cent. succumbed. It 
further appears that of 71 total abstainers only 11.2 
percent. died. A large number of replies show the 
communicability of consumption. Two hundred 
and sixty-one observers report one or more instan- 
ces in which it was communicated ; 158 of these 
cases were passed from wife to husband or from 
husband to wife, and 81 were observed between 
members of the same family. It will not be doubt- 
ed that an amount of medical knowledge will be 


elicited that must prove of the first importance to 
the welfare of the human race. 


EFFECT OF KINDNESS. 








The Ancient World gives the following interest- 
ing item in relation to the influence which habi- 
tual kind treatment has over animals : 

‘* Walking down a country lane the other morn- 
ing, I heard a gentle whistle behind me, and almost 
simultaneously a shrill neigh from a neighboring 
field. Turning round, I saw a man standing by the 
field gate, about a hundred yards away, and whom 
I presumed had given the call. At this moment a 
pony dashed past me at a full galop on the oppo- 
site side of the fence towards the gate, and before 
I had gone many yards, was being quietly led out 
by the man. Feeling interested at this proof of 
the power of kindness, I questioned the man, who, 
told me that, having been accustomed to groom and 
feed the animal, he was in the habit calling it 
from the fields by the peculiar whistle of which I 
had just now seen the effect; that many others had 
likewise tried to call him, but always signally fail- 
ed, the pony taking not the slightest heed of them. 
He acknowledged that it was through kindness 
and attention alone that this was gained. In his 
absence another groom having to catch the pony 
would attempt the call, but whistle and chirp as 
he would, it was no use; he was always obliged to 
enter the field with a basket in his hand, and so 
lure it toward the halter,” 


QUESTIONS, 





vious, and not the assertion itself,—Eb.] 


ment of domestic animals? ist. They as 1 be 
well fed and sheltered. 2nd. They should not be 
overworked or strained beyond their strength. 3rd. 
They should be only punished when they need it, 
and never when their owner is angry, 4th. They 
should never be struck or kicked without a reason, 
5th. They should never be frightened or teased. 
Give some cases where you have seen animals 
abused ? 

What effect has merciful treatment upon animals? 
Does it make any difference in the value of an 
animal whether it has been treated kindly ? Why : 
Have we aright to treat animals cruelly ? 





THE STATUE OF MEMNON. 


Near Thebes, in Egypt, on the banks of the Nile, are 
the statues of Memnon, which have for many centuries 
excited the wonder of travelers. These statues are su p- 
posed to represent Amenophis III. and to have beep 
erected some 1,700 years before the Christian era, 
The height of the figures from the soles of the feet to 
the crown of the head is about fifty feet, making a total 
height with the pedestal of over sixty-five feet. One 
being mounted upon an unsuflicient foundation, began 
to assume an inclined position many centuries ago, and 
about the year 27 B. C., an earthquake taking place in 
Egypt, the upper part of the statue was broken off and 
overturned, and there it has been lying ever since. 

Soon after this occurrence, certain curious rumbling 
noises were heard to proceed from the standing portion 
of the statue ; these sounds were observed tw occur im- 
mediately on the rising of the sun. This phenomenon 
was noticed by a number of travelers, inscriptions 
chiseled on the pedestal of the statue by different 
persons at different times, all bearing witness to the 
same fact. Strabo, who visited the statue some dozen 
years after its fall, says: ‘“‘It is believed, that once 
each day a sound like a slight blow proceeds from that 
portion which remains standing on the base. As for 
myself, when I visited this locality, I most assuredly 
heard a noise at the first hour.” Later observers were 
more decided in their opinion, however, and assert posi- 
tively that they distinctly heard the sounds proceeding 
from the interior of the stone. In the time of the 
Roman Emperor Septimius Severus, the statue was 
restored, and the upper portion, consisting now of five 
pieces, was replaced to its original position, and since 
then there is no record of any sound having proceeded 
from the figure. 

Taking all the facts into consideration a French philo- 
sopher, who has made a considerable study of this 
matter, considers the phenomenon to be due to the 
fact that the rays of the sun, striking on the broken 
portion of the monument, dry up the moisture which 
has been absorbed during the night. This cayses in the 
stone a concussion or rapid vibration, and it is this 
which produces the groaning sound in the stone at the 
rising of the sun. 

Humboldt speaks of musical stones on the banks of 
the Orinoco. These were full of cracks and fissues, and 
emitted sounds, as he says, immediately after the rising 
of the sun, like the tones of an organ, 

The seventy inscriptions which make mention of this 
wonderful prodigy leave no doubt as to the facts in 
the case. But it is the matter of regret that Septimius 
Severus should have led him to restore the statue and 
thus for ever close the mouth of the only statue in the 
world that could speak. 





° 


OsscuriTy is one of the elements for which no 
allowance whatever should be made either in the 
training or work of the teacher. It must be as 
sumed from the start that success in learning and 
teaching is based upon solid, immutable principles, 
—plain and easy of comprehension, if only we 
honestly seek them. It does not depend upon cer- 
tain indefinable and unattainable “‘ gifts.”. It is 
all very well to say that successful teaching de 
pends upon “ tact” or “‘ genius,” but it is all wrong 
to stop there and say we cannot understand these 
qualities; we cannot tell what they are, or how to 
acquire them. This “genius” is not an intangible 
imponderable essence ; it consists in a perseverilg 
courageous application of principles,and in a readi- 
ness to admit new light; a disposition, while teach- 
ing, to be at the same time a learner,—that is, coD- 
stantly seeking for best ways. 








To persevere in one’s duty and to be silent, is the 





What are some of the rules for the proper treat- 





answer to calumny.— W AasHINGTON, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

A Drit-Book m ALGEBRA: Exercises for Class- 
Drill and Review. By M. L. Perrin, A.M. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 175 cents. 

_ Mr. Perrin has written this new elementary Algebra 

upon the very reasonable belief that ‘‘ Algebra is not 
an end in Mathematics, but a means only. Properly 
considered, Algebra is largely a multiplication table to 
be used in other mathematical work.” In accordance 
with this view, the author has gathered a large number 
of examples from foreign and all other mathematical 
works, and arranged them for practical use by pupils. 
The number and variety of these examples, under each 
subject would seem to be sufficient for a thorough 
training. There are two editions of the book, the 
scholar’s and the teacher’s. As a practice-book or 
manual, we know of no other that so adequately fills 
the requirements as this of Mr. Perrin’s. 

New METHOD OF LEARNING THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
By F. Berger. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This book is the author’s latest advance in the method 
of studying French, and is one of the shortest of the 
‘short cuts” to language-learning. It really is a short 
cut to the desired end, and for the simple reason that 
in it the concrete precedes the abstract: language is 
taught before grammar ; in accordance with one of the 
first principles of enlightened education. For those 
who desire to speak French for practical purposes, it is 
a valuable, or, to be exact, an invaluable book. The 
sounds are indicated in a novel and practical manner. 


How To WriTE ENGLISH: A Practical Treatise on 
English Composition. By A. A. Reade. Philadelphia, 
Pa: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 60 cents. 

The excellent suggestions which constitute this 
manual of Mr. Reade’s are such as will, if acted upon, 
improve any one’s grammar, rhetoric, orthography, 
and allelse that enters into English composition. The 
suggestions are the most useful in their nature, prac- 
ticable and serviceable,—not a series of rules merely. 
The many illustrations of the trials of authors form a 
pleasing feature. The volume will provea great help 
to whosever will carefully read it. 


HAND-BOOK OF THE EaRTH. By Louise Parsons Hop- 
kins. Boston: Lee & Shepherd. 50 cents. 

The natural methods in geography have been supplied 
by Mrs. Hopkins for some time in her class-work in the 
Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass., and it is agree- 
able to our expectation to find them set forth with ad- 
mirabJe clearness and force in this little hand-book. 
The chapters follow asimple and logical arrangement, 
leading from a consideration of the earth as a whole, to 
particular instruction regarding parts; treating natural 
history, man, government, etc. It is an excellent book. 

How To Stupy U.S. History. By John Trainer, 
County Supt. of Schools, Macon county, Ill. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan. 

The plan of this little book includes some original 
and useful suggestions. It is compiled on the brace or 
bracket system, rendering the relation of different peri- 
ods more easy of quick comprehension. The topical 
arrangement of lessons, the ‘‘Queer Queries” introduced 
after each lesson, and the extended utilization of the 
blackboard, are among the book’s commendable fea- 
tures. 

MAGAZINES. 

The September Magazine of American History is one 
of the best numbers of this standard publication yet is- 
sued. The leading article is by Gen. John Cochraue, 
entitled ‘‘ The Centennial of the Cincinnati ;” the sec- 
ond, ‘‘ A Baltimore Penny,” is an interesting contribu- 
tion from H. W. Richardson, ‘The Geographical 
Nomenclature of Louisiana,” by Normun Walker; is a 
paper of value, containing much new material. Whar- 
ton Dickinson contributes a biographical sketch of 
“John Dickinson, LL, D., the great Colunial Essayist.” 
Col. T. Bailey Myers discusses the origin of the Medal 
of the Cincinnati in ‘‘ A National Heirloom.” The his- 
torian, James Schouler, furnishes several pages on 
** Layfayette’s Tour in 1824 ;” and Viator appears with 
an unpublished Jetter of Washington to Mrs. Richard 
Stockton. Publication office, 830 Layfayette Place, New 
York city. 


Our new contemporary The Manhattan, for Septem- 
ber, appears with attractive contents, including a beau- 
tiful illustrated article by Wm. H. Rideing, entitled 
‘** The Phenomenal in Western Scenery,” a continuation 
of ‘‘ Euyadine’s Diary,” by Kate Field ;” ‘“‘ A Recordand 
a Study of Dante Gabriel Rosetti,” by Joel Benton; a 


story by the late Wm. M. Baker, entitled “‘ Excommu- 





nicated for Laziness.” The Manhattan, for September, 
may be considered a standard in periodical literature. 


St. Nicholas for September, is a bright and breezy 
autumn number, which Louise M. Alcott opens with a 
charming story of child-life entitled ‘‘ Little Pyramus 
and Thisbe.” Daniel Beard tells us of his young friends 
‘Tom, Dick, and Harry, in Florida.” ‘Lost in the 
Woods” is a graphic account of the remarkable adven- 
tures of the Lorre children, who for more than a week 
last summer wandered through the forests of Michigan, 
and were vainly sought by miners. J. T. Trowbridge 
tells how the ‘‘Tinkham Brothers” came out of the 
small end of the legal horn but gained much in popu- 
lar sympathy. 

We welcome to our table the new Philadelphia 
weekly, The Illustrated World. Every number bears 
evidence of refinement and artistic taste. The subjects 
of illustration are notof the cheap or common kind. 
None of the well known pictorials afford the eye greater 
pleasure than the World. James Elverson, publisher. 


Latine for the present month, concludes the first year 
of its existence. Prof. Shumway’s efforts to thus mod- 
ernize and vivify the old Roman tongue, have called 
forth the highest praises of eminent linguists and phil- 
ologists. 

The boy who has a turn for mechanics or inventions 
and whodoes not read the bright little weekly magazine 
called Mastery, is missingone of the chiefest pleasures 
of his life. 


The Golden Argosy is an aptly named weekly. We 
find in its pages a supply of the very best reading for 
boys and girls. 

AMONG OUR EXCHANGES, 

The Literary Notes says of Parker’s ‘‘ Talks on Teach- 
ing :” ‘‘Col. Parker, from whose talks these Notes are 
taken, is now pretty well known among educators in 
the United States. These talks are a part of his protest 
against the almost universal practice of teaching by 
filling the pupil with words of which he does not know 
the meaning, and requiring himto acquire knowledge 
of subjects with little if any thought of the effect of 
these acquisitions upon the development of the facul- 
ties. In accordance with his theory of teaching, Col. 
Parker says little about the evil which he seeks to abate, 
but seeks to show his hearers a more excellent way. 
It seems to us the real difference between Mr. Parker’s 
methods and those so commonly in use consists in his 
emp asizing and continually pushing to the front the 
idea of training the child to independent, intellectual 
action. There can be no perfunctory teaching done un- 
der this method. It will compel teachers to do better 
work than many of them are now doing. A study of 
this book will help any real teacher to do better work 
than before.” ad 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle says: ‘* A his- 
tory of the New York State Teachers’ Association, by 
Hyland C. Kirk, has just been published by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co., educational publishers, Park Place, New 
York. Mr. Kirk’s history of the association is a valu- 
able contribution to the educational literature of the 
state. It shows what educators have accomplished by 
their organization, and tells something of men who 
have been from the first its able and faithful workers. 
Many of the early presidents of the association, and 
others prominent io its work, have passed from this 
sphere of existence to a higher life; others of the early 
workers are still in the field, laboring faithfully to pro- 
mote: the cause to which their lives have been devoted. 
Those who remain, as they turn over the pages of 
Kirk’s history, and see the striking likenesses of the 
departed, wiil recall many an incident of interest con- 
nected with the original, that could not be given in the 
book. If those who are to conduct the affairs of the 
association in the future shall labor as devotedly and 
efficiently as did the earlier officers of the state society, 
they will do well. 

NOTES. 

Harper & Brothers commence this week a duodecimo 
edition of their Franklin Square Library. The first 
volume is George Eliot’s ‘‘ Silas Marner,” 

For some years Messrs. W. J. Linton and R. H. Stodd- 
ard have been gathering the material for an elaborate 
collection of English poetry. The work will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Scribner’s Sons under the generai title 
‘* English Verse.’ 

‘* Universal Phonography” is a new s_ort-hand manu- 
al by Prof. G, G. Allen of the Allen Stenographic In- 
stitute, Boston. The system consists of a utilization of 
the various parts of a circle and its radii to represent 
words, letters, and sounds, There is an obvious advance 





in simplification, and the system promises to attain 
popularity. Published by Lee & Shepherd, Boston. 5 
cents. 

** Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Jesus,” is the 
latest Standard-Library issue. Prof. Delitzsch, the ay. 
thor, has a world-wide reputation as one of the ablest 
scholars in Biblical science. He sketches the public, 
business aud the private hom>-life of the Jews in the 
time of Ctrist, in such a charming style, that one js 
fascinated throughout. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 
price, 15 cents. 

A new book by Dr. Mark Hopkins, entitled ‘“ The 
Scriptural Idea of Man,” is in the press of Messrs. Scrib. 
ner’s Sons, Itis a system of psychology drawn from 
the teachings ofthe Bible. Prof. Julius Kostlin’s “ Life 
of Martin Luther, which Mr Froude, in his recent ar. 
ticles in the Contemporary Review cites so often and 
so warmly commends, will soon be published by the 
same firm. 


Among books of interest to be expected this month, 
are two to be issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. “ Prose 
Masterpieces from Modern Essayists,” comprise single 
specimen essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, De 
Quincy, Landor, Thackeray, Emerson, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Lowell and other masters. These essays are put into 
convenient shape for direct comparison of the treatment 
given by these different writers, of similar subjects, 
They are well-chosen specimens of the method of 
thought and literary style of their several authors. The 
book will be one of the literary luxuries of the season. 


THE NEw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY.—We are in re- 
ceipt of a beautiful catalogue and prospectus issued by 
the New England Conservatory of Music at Boston. This 
institution, whose fame is current throughout the coun- 
try, has lately made a tremendous step forward. In its 
new and splendid estate on Franklin Square it has in- 
augurated a system of combining musical education 
with home advantages which is fairly unprecedented, 
and certainly in its opportunities can hardly be excelled. 
In addition to its artistic facilities, provision has been 
made for the wants of its students in all directions. Its 
spacious building embraces accommodations for lodging 
and boarding 550.lady students, so that the annoyances 
incidental to an out-of-town home or one at a distance 
from class instruction, is now done away with. At the 
same time, the projectors have not forgotten the im- 
portance of exercise, and a well-appointed gymnasium 
in connection with the conservatory offers the freest 
opportunity for careful physical culture. A new feature 
is the addition of an Art department, enabling those 
who wish to make a special study of art independently 
or in connection with other studies, to secure the best 
facilities under competent teachers. The School of 
Languages also offers a wider opportunity than ever 
for those desiring an acquaintance with the modem 
tongues. An extensive library, reading room, and par- 
lors, and every concomitant of a pleasant home, belong 
to the attractions of the Conservatory; and greater 
attractions are not offered by any institution of its char- 
acter in the country. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Sixth Reader of the Popular Series. Marcius 
Wilson. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Manual of the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Boston. 

Scottish Characteristics. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. 

Annual Report of the Kansas City Public Schools. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Fate of Marcel. By Caleb Harlan, M. D. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. $1,25. 

How to Write English. By By A.A. Reade. J. B. 

Lippincott & Co,, Philadelphia. 60 cents. 
PERSONAL. 

Mr. George Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
has returned from abroad in the steamer Wisconsin. 
Mr. Putnam is the senior member of the above firm, and 
is one of our most prominent publishers of miscellaneous 
as well as educational books. He is personally well 
known among many teachers and students, who, we are 
sure, will be pleased to learn of his enjoyable trip and 
safe return. . 

Gen. Barnes is expected home by the 15th of this 
month. We last met the General in Paris a month ago, 
in good health and enjoying his well-earned vacation. 

Mr. Dexter Stone, of Cowperthwait & Co., has re 
turned to business, after a few weeks’ yachting in our 
waters. 

Butler’s New Series of Readers are on sale at the lead- 
ing bookstores, and look very handsome. A review of 
the sume will appear in our next issue. 
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publisher's Department. 


The Messrs. 
Sonnet Bo 


te & Co., of John st., 
the celebrated Cash- 
uet Soap, 


have rene a large 
onait povilied with ice water in front of 
their store, over which is placed asign, 


«Ice water free.” Here is a short tem- 

nce lesson in one chapter. How 
much better than preaching temperance 
it is to put the crystal ae Fa of health 
right within reach of every thirsty soul! 

I was severely afflicted with hay fever 
tant ron Ay I tried Ely’s Cream 
Balm and the effect was marvelous. It is 
a pertect cure. Wm. T. Carr, Presbyter- 
jan pastor, Elizabeth, N. J. 

FOR THE CURE OF SUNBURN, 
prickly heat, tan, rough or chafed skin, 
“Pearl's White Glycerme” is instantane- 
ous ; its ap is soothing and very 
healing. 

*Bloating headaches, nervous prosta- 
tion and spinal weakness cured by Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 

> > o— —_ 

RAPIDITY OF CEREBRAL AcTs.—M. Al- 
bert Rene finds that the intensity of the 
stimulas has a direct influence on the 
rapidity of nervous transmission. The 
stronger the stimulus, the more rapid the 
transmission. The rapidity with which 
nervous impulses are conducted he esti- 
mates at 28 meters per second, which is a 
little lower than the number obtained by 
other physiologists. For the rapidity of 
transmission of motor impulses M. Rene 
gives twenty meters per second, which is 
below that of experimenters, and notably 
below that of M. Chauveau. The duration 
of a cerebral act he estimates at thirty- 
five one-thousandths second. In young 
infants the duration is more considerable, 
amounting to 0.09 second. The duration 
of a reflex act—that is to say, the time 

upied by the entire reflex act, sensa- 
on, transmission to the cord, including 
motor impulse, and muscular movement 
is 0.15 second. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Song Treasures. 


—-NO. 1.— 


Schools, T h Institutes and 
Normal Schools. 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG. 


Rditor of the ScHoon JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE, Etc. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 

Song Treasures is dcsigned to supply the grow- 
ing demand for brigh pat cheerful sone songs spec’ tally 
oe ook. : = nsists if ie) eae 

number co oO pages of songs 
uta meee with a handsome cover, on which 
rinted the words of a number of other 
song and hymns. Discount for quantity. 
Send 10 cents for sampie copy to 
&. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Piace, N. ¥. 


The “QUINCY” Methods. Just Published 
NOTES OF 
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Col. F. W. P 


At the Martha’s Vineyard Summer «nat: 
July 17th to pe 19th, “ya 
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PL Mace, 
TEACHERS 


MANY OF YOU DESIRE 
An Increased Income which your Board of 


Education or Trustees are not to t 

We can show you how to do this thts By obtaining 
cam earn on ap 
There is 






























Half Out of His Head. 


“Bleseed be the man,” said Don Quixote’s 
weary squire, “ who invented sleep.” Sancho’s 
gratitude is ours, but what if ope cannot for any 
reason enjoy that excellent invention a “ Nerv- 
ousness in me had become a disease,” ites Mr. 
William Coleman, 2s well known ea: 
druggist of Buffalo, N. Y. 

hcp pat des. jt nights were either 


passed in that sort restlessness which nearly 
crazes @ man, or =" a s kind of auper. hauntcd by 
tormenting dreams. Lay A — m PARKER'S 
Towrc for other troubles, I t also for this. 
The result both surprised and el hted me. My 
nerves were toned to concert By and, like 
Ceesar’s fat _men, I tell into the of those 
who sleep o’ nights. I should add yz the Tonic 
poy did away with the condition of gencral 
bility and dvspepsia occasioned by my ob game ae | 
sleeplessnese, and gave me st perfect 
digestion. In brief, the use of the Tonic { thor- 
oughly re-established my health. I have used 


TONIC—omi 
, are indu to make this c' by the ac- 

tion « - qy rincipled Seas who have for Zeer 
r customers by substituting ~ erior 
 aenaions under the name of ginger. Pp 
misieading word all the more willingly, as 
fo gue is an unimportant flavoring ingredient in 

our Tonic, 
ease remember that no change has been, or 
wil iy made in 4 reparation itsclf, and all 
bottles, remai hands of dealers wrap- 
ped under the name st PARKER’s GINGER TONIC 
contain the genuine medicine if the fac-simile 
ture of Hiscox & Co., is at the bottom of 
the outside wrapper. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 


TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
tacture. 


ee 











lished for agents. 


tory desired. 


WE WANT ‘ MC eons 


In Every City and Town in the U. S. to Sell 


COL. PARKER'S 


“Talks on= 
= Teaching’ 


To the teachers. Schools are opening, and now is 
the time to begin. Every teacher will buy. 
agent sold 120 copies in one week to teachers ofa 
city near N. Y. by his own personal effort. 
on Teaching” is the best selling book ever pub- 
Three large editions sold in 
two months. New, corrected, and improved edi- 
tion on laid paper nearly ready. Apply for terri- 
tory (sending $1.00 for sample copy, terms, etc..,) 
at once, giving experience, reference, and terri- 
Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCA 











One 


“Talks 


TIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
21 Park Place, New York. 








ROE'S IMPROVED PANTOGRAPH. 





Every A - aay - - the true way to teach 
the aid a of Roe’ Roe’s ~~} Pan 
kind, letters or 


any and eve 
sha od by any pupil, and the 


h maps of 


minutes easily, accu- 
bra 


address f pape ES oa of work and price 
‘or circa ns 

Justus Roe, ge te 1 Commissioner, C 8 Oe 
Surveyor, Vatechogue, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 


Bind Y our Journals. 


A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder. 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic | ®* 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
n gold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and is the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual price of such a 
binder is $1.50, but in order to mduce a large 
number of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 
lighted with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N.¥. 


_MOSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
nd Bells fe for ‘CHUNET aa Lone, 


HENRY McSH EB ACO.. <**Raltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
ak Char Sage cod hry Alar 
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Columbus Buggy Co., 


COLUMBUS, O. 














We have the 
largest fact- 
ery in the 
world for man- 


wae Coe. 


sturing first 
class and SUD- 
PERION 


Phaetons, Light Carriages, 
Surrey Wagons, 


OUT. 
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VLE AGE Ca c ARTS. t ‘the 
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AA. ae 
We make our own 
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camee te eer Se Sem tee 














southern hills of Ohio. 
STEEL 


FSTERBROOK’S *ens 
~<~Gi aS 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERGROOK & fEEL PEN CO.,' 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 


“ A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Peveven.” 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 


Removes Tan 
pimpion, Freck 


los, Moth Patches 
and every blem 
ish on beauty 
m= and defies de 
tection. It has 


stood the test of 
thirty years, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepar 
ation is properly 
made. Accept 

no counterfeit 
of similar name. 





The distin, , 

ed Dr. . 

Sayre said to a 

lady of the Aaus 

ton (@ patient): 

‘Ae you iadies 

will use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ aa the 

least ha i of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle 

will last six months, using itevery day. Also Poudre 

Su J gemoves eapertizous hair without injury to 

the skin. +m M. B. T. GOURAUD Sole Prop., 48 
Bend Street, N 


For sale by ‘all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
tere bh the U. S.. Canada, ani Europe. Also found in 
Y ty, at R H. Macy's Svern's, Ehrich’s, Ridley'’s, 
Sad other Fancy Goods Dealers. {# Beware of base 
imitations. $1,C00 lteward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 





BUTLER’S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 


Solid Weided Angeli tron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK Co. 


Send for Ciroular. 








Pleasure Boats 
CANOES. 


Sonat Stamp for tliustrated 





J. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, HN, Y. 








. 
To Advertisers. 
In advertising in school als, 
trying the SCHOOL HERALD, the soln scent 
pit that supports its clam to a wide circula- 
tion by eg le a oan post omee ~ 


Aepiation of & an. > aahenl a, FR the ee 
W. L. CHASE 





School Herald Office, Chicago, 11. 
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THE HUMMING BIRD. 
Little green hunter in meadows of air! 
Busy, blithe buzzer ’mid odorous bow- 
ers ! 
Are you a bird, say, or something more 
rare, 
Kin to the butterfly ? — flirting with 
flowers, 
Kissing, caressing them, 
Billing them, pressing them, 
All the day long through the blue balmy 
hours ! 
Bright little, light little, slight little 
hummer, 
Lover of sunshine, and lover of summer! 
Common SENSE ADVICE.—Do the best 
you can at all times. Do your work, as a 
general thing, before you play. Do rest 
when you are tired if you possibly can. 
Do sleep at night rather in the day time. 
Do keep your feet dry and warm, and 
your head cool. Do live cheerfully and 
happily as possible, and make all those 
about you as much as in you lieth, and in 
order to do this keep healthy, busy, and 
active—soul and body. Don’t go to bed 
with cold feet. Don’t sleep in the same 
undergarments that are worn during the 
day. Don’t sleep ina room that is not 
well ventilated. Don’t sit or sleep ina 
draught. Don’t lie on the left side too 


much, Don’t try to get along with less] oq. 


than seven or eight hours’ sleep out of 
twenty four. 
self wel! all over with a crash towel 
before dressing. Don’t forget to take a 
good drink of pure water before bieak- 
fast. Don’t take long walks when the 
stomach is entirely empty. Dont start 
to do a day’s work without eating a good 
breakfast. Don’t eat anything but well- 
cooked, nutritious foods. 


~-—2 eo? 


Good News from Texas. 


Mr. THomas A. Howarp, of Honey Grove, 
Fannin County, Texas, under date of April 5th, 
1883, writes as follows: 

“IT have been suffering during several years 
from severe illness, and a general breaking down 
of my physical system, and have tried the treat- 
ment and prescriptions of many doctors far and 
near, and travelled to the Hot Springs and other 
mineral springs famous for their remedial quali- 
ties, drinking the waters and bathing systemati- 
cally in their healing depths, but all to no avail, 
as l steadily failed in heaith; and although in- 
formed by my physicians that my ailments and 
weaknesses were the result of kidney disease of 
a dangerous character, they could give me noth- 
ing tocure me. During the past two years my 
sufferings at times were dreadful, and I had the 
most indescribable pains in the regions about 
the kidneys, the paroxysms of which were so 
severe as to render it impossible for me to sleep. 
While in this deplorable and discouraged condi- 
tion 1 was persuaded to try Hunt’s Remedy, and 
after using less than halfa bottle my great suffer- 
ings and paroxysms of pain were entirely re- 
lieved, and I could sleep better and longer than 
I had in two years before, and although I am 
now on my third bottle only, my improvement is 
very remarkable, and I regret that I did not 
know of the wonderful curative powers of 
Hunt’s Remedy before, asit would have saved 
me years of suffering. I heartily recommend it 
to all afficted with any kidney disease or disease 
of the urinary organs.” 


“Hit My Case Exactly.” 


Please allow mete speak in the highest terms 
of “Hunt's Remedy,” for it hit my case exactly. 
I had kidney and urinary trouble pretty bad. I 
was recommended Hunt’s Remedy. I took one 
teaspoonful as directed. I felt a deciled change 
at the firat dose. I took two bottles, and have 
felt like a new man ever since. Please receive 
the sincere thanks of myself for the benefits 
which I sought vainly for and found only in 
Hunt’s Remedy. 

I will cheerfully give this same opinion of 
Hunt’s Remedy to any one who wishes it, by ad- 
dressing ROBERT D. ARCHER. 

811 Linnard Street, Philadelphia. 
March 14, 1883, 
A man’s hobby rides him a great deal 
oftener than putnam rides it. —Foeanee, 


SuppeN 
in season Dr. 


bid j 


Don’t forget to rub your-|} 


WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAYS 


Ot the Free Hospital tor] Women and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 

ag the New England Medical Monthiy, July 15, 1883. 

hospital containing ~~ seventy beds has re- 

cently been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid 

Food Co. This is o» noble rehar ity, and one that reflects 
ore crecit iaece If the of this 

Se great as the food they make is valu- 
able we rorediet it a magnificent success. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most valuable dietetic preparations 
in the world. We speak from a longand exten aad 
perience in our practice and in our own family it 
could only be made to taste a little better it would be 
perfect,” 
From the London Health, July 28, 1883. 
HOUSEHOLD Neczesitizs. “ Murdock’s Liquid Food” 


may be specially mentioned. This extract has attained 
a hugh rer Lge in ay and from a ly of eh 


drea, we i. oo wrepated to y, that it | has hardly 0 an 
a respect on and stren; 

In general debility irae fe of high value, gad 
those 0 have cases ting disease © under their 
care should give this 4 ete a ‘trial 


From our Hospital Reports. 


“Miss K. has for many years a suffering from 
chronic loss of voice, and grow worse yearly, 
caused by scrofula sores, general Migpitity, nervous 
prostration and severe neryous oeaotee of the heart, 
ae a nd hoe phy at sf aid Br + wan 
8 of, and her physician cou ve no relie 
*eiring she must leave us as her father and mother 
had several years ago, as she i rited their 
With six weeks’ treatment she was able to return 

feeling confiden t she would recover ber 
health by continuing the use of Liquid Food.” 
read the following letter from a leading si- 
oth tn Beton m (to whom $e eam er) in relatio “474 
his own wife, who has always May at sufferer, 
being unable to retain her food or nou her children: 
nw, Aug. 12, 1882. 


Bosto 
Gents—I am pleased to inform you that I found, 
after trying all other preparations for years with no 
avail, that my wife was able to retain food, more 


also able ke of commen 
enjoy herself in walking, riding and visitin; often 
as she desired, all of w ch she was unable do wit 


our first two children, and we were obliged to 


them up by hand. 

With our third LI abe was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has n: ed it with no trouble or sick- 
ness to herself er ond. — your Liquid Food, 
which she will continue ‘ap fithe child is a year 


booeare that I advise you of what great 
benefit iquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain t eir irf or nourish their A as the liability 

- = cholera infantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand. 


MEASLES AND FEVERS. 


We can have no better authority tor the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles and 
Fevers than Professor R. Demme, in his essay 
on the changes of the blood in the different stages of 
Measles. 


From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug. 1. 


“ Professor R, Demme has made some observations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in twenty cases of measles, and the relation 
between the red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally im the beginning of the fever stage there 
was a slight increase of the red co’ es, While on 

the development of the eruption thefe Was a decrease 
which for twelve or forty-eight hours after the 
Soest, 8o that the red r uscles sank to half the nor- 
t or ten days the number 
gradually increased wi frequent variations. The 
d in the inning an increase, and 
after the appearance of the eruption a decrease of the 
oles oosurred me. The decrease of the red blood corpus- 
cles also in a case of measles where there 
was but no fever. An abso- 
tute pat of the white blood ey! aye A 
in ee course of es disease uring the fever stage, and 
usuall oy before the decline. 
om ‘8 Liquid mah will  ~ blood faster than 


all food: 
tain sup) plying 
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as found 


or pre 
Ite value cons! the system with red 
coepusciss, © Taran are the lood, and it is 
4 hey tion that will do it, confirmed 
byt the fact ‘act vibat i theonly raw food known, and 
whe in fevers prevents ne c= from having 


Senee which many have cases the 
patients are} left feeble for Nite. 0 ordeath ih follows. 


co TO 


White Mountains 


VIA. THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE. 


Steamers, 
RHODE ISLAND and 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Leave Pier 29 N.R., daily, (except Sundays,) 
at 5 P.M. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN EXPRESS, with parlor 
on leaves steamer landing, Providence, at 6 
A. M.; Funs runs through to Fabyan’s WITHOUT 


sah i ~ this line will eater © full night’ > 
rest, have ample time for Breakfast at 

dence, dine at Plymouth, and arrive at Fabyan’s 
early yin afternoon. Send for Tourist-book. 

EF. W. POPPLE, 

General r t. 

177 West St., New York 

PEOPLE’S LINE BOATS 


FOR ALBANY, 


Saratoga, Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Lake George, Manchester, North Adams, 
and all Points North and West. 


DREW AND ST. JOHN, 


Will leave Pier No. 41, North River, South Side 
of Canal Street, Every Week Day, at 6 P. M. 

THROUGH TICKETS of Ly all co on Per 
hotels 


and po 
on board at NY 








et-offices 
steam boats ; 
No, 944 Broadway, No. 736 Sixth ~ As 
and No, 4 Court St., Brooklyn. Rooms warmed. 


N.B.— ked to destinatio 
Freight Sd until time of departure. 





result from Heart Disoage . ae f 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


A History of the 
ITEW BORK 


Dials Teadhert” Assocation, 


Other Prominent Educators. 
By HYLAND C. KIRK. 


This volume gives a history of the rise and 
progress of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, shows its action at each meetin, ue. ond the the 
connection between its acts and imps t legis 
lation is traced. The teachers will be prou 
such a volume, for it shows that the Association 
has had a notable pte Darcey. | Be Beaey one who is or 
bas been inte’ din the schools of New York 
will want this book. Only a limited number have 
been printed; no plates were made. When this 
edition is gone it is bable that an- 
other will ever be p hers in every 
State will wish to know -* has been pane by 
the New York State Teachers’ n, and 
sae is the only work that will give the tnfor- 
mation. 


Handsomely bound in paper, with illustrat- 
ed cover, aud portraits of 30 of the dis- 
tinguished educators of N.Y. State. 
Price, 50 cents, Sent post-paid, on 
receipt of Price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York, 











“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY, 
MARES JACK A DULL BOX” 


Reception 


Day, 
No. Ze 


A COLLECTION OF FRESH AND ORIGINAL DIA- 
LOGUES, RECITATIONS, DECLAMATIONS, 
AND SHORT PIECES POR 
PRACTICAL USE IN 


Public and Private Schools. 


+ 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. $1.00 A YEAR. 
* 
PUBLISHED BY 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Edacationa! Publishers. a1 Park Place, W. ¥ 
COPYRIGHT, 














This is a new collection filled with bright and 
pleasing dialogues, declamatons and recitations, 
as well as short selections for the primary classes 
to memorize. A large part is original, and all are 
particularly adapted for practical use in the 
chools. Our experience with books of this sort 
has been that but few pieces out of a book were 
really suitable for use in the school-room, and 
our aim is to make every selection in ‘“* Reception 
Day” valuable. For receptions, Friday after- 
noons, closing exercises, etc., this book will be 
found to be “just the thing.” We prophecy im- 
mense popularity for it. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1. 


Easy to Criticise Dia. 5)Optimist and Pessimist 
The Rehearsal Dia. 8| Young America.—Dia. 
Better Late than Never. 12|For —P. 

The Examination—Dia. 13 
Boys of No.10 Song. . 1 
“T Can’t.”—Rec. . . 





RESSESRE 


* 

fr i 
Bf ig 
. Fy, 

33 


an% wus s 28)A ‘Short’ ‘Sermon on To 
Castles i in the Air—Rec. 30 ° 2.9 
The Rumseller'’s S$ 
ing of the ia 32 
Daysthat are Gone.Rec 34 
Court Scene.—Dta. 35 
come Little Rules.R ec 40 
Bove 's prem of Bliss. 41 
don’ ine .Dec 


cw. SD 
Visit to the Country—D. 43 
Check.Dec.. .... 4 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J, 

20 minutes of New York, More positions for grady. 
ates than all other schools of this character combined, 
Life scholarship $40. Write for circulars. 
Oe 


me. Wellesley 
School ~ 
sl Philsdetphis 


Established last year in the large 
Mansion, 2027 Chestnut Street, 
Has met with such success as to require an adij 
tional building. The spirit of Wellesley Collegs 

governs the management. 
Pupils are fitted for any College 
Applications for z and. Day Scholars 


made to either of the undersigned, wy 
will furnish Circulars of Terms, etc, 


Terms begins September 26th. 
ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street, 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
JOHN WANAMAKER 

Of the Board of Advise 








EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The age * ne one og of the 18%, 


CONSERVATORY. ‘of MUSIO 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 es. SENT FREE to 

yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin , Boston, Mass. 

The Largest and best inted Music. Literary and 
Art School,and HOM Efor young ladies in the world 





VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Established Twenty-One Years The first in th 
ne fl |. = a complete education fo 


tb and special courses, and 
schools fy music oie katt painting ot hes an ee 
rate 


8e) 
tail aha Spe sparse ce 
ents 


Af.) 
aid of deserving ak ta. Catalogue ee sen 
Dea, Registrar. S. L. CALDWELL, D.D Prewidesi. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


a. renowned and Chartered Institution is sue 
ally Pursuing its work, in its new and el 
wae rnished building, 58 W. 55th St., whe 
pupils, at all times may be received, and enter the 
classes for whieh Ls are prepared, and tuiti 
will be reckoned from the time of entrance 
While a full onauen and coll te course is 
commended, yet one practical and elective maj 
be taken at the option of parent or pupils. Speci 
attention } given to music and the modern lan 


College rat the residence of rticulars at the 
lege. = e Commons of 


e President, 2 
pam BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery 








. BURCHARD. 
cor. Canal; “L” Station (Established 18! 
e's Ve aay College, 2 1313 Fag ad 34th 8 
ona Bose, t! Books Rig FF 
ng, Rudiment 
higher Ma we thenation mr 
Branches; monthly. 


we oq oge all En 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarter Sh 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUS! 


LOGATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
This renowned Music School offers the accumt 





of Music in the State, 
tirely se et from all other 
sic Schools. Lasso imitate its name and metho 
from 9 a.™. till 
classification of # 
begin at any time, 


pupils. pils may bees 


Pu 
commen fr of entrance. 
_ “se N. GRISWOLD, Presidea'. 


WE WANT 10 nor BOOK AGENT 
For Gen. pars: & Gen. cen, SHERMATS 2 pos hes SONG 


‘OUR WILD INDIANS 


petd Hlartrations. | 
~~ A subscribed for ioe Sean Gen, & 
undreds of eminent men. Yy, indorsed as the De 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever —— #4 It Sells like wild) 
chance to money competent 


Bead i RATT CTSe 8 2to5 ws Haretord, Core alg 
YI AT t kr i 























w. w. EVERETT, President. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


eer ese eeu eee 


tion : —= schools to Sieeade. 
On Mars. ML J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American iv Teacher: 


nion Square, ee York 


ABLE ND ACCOMPLISHED 
eciurersy Companions, Bec” 





— going abroad or $s the country te 
nor to Saatit sup) 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE &CO., 

31 East 17th St., (Unien Square). N.Y. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
Established 1873. 

1, To supply Schools and Families with 

Techors, tors and Governesses. 
To supply ly Teachers with Positions. 

:. To and Rent School Properties. 

4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 

5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desiring Positions should send 
stamps for Applica —-= — Fm my ‘s 





School and Ce ee d Guide, for 
1882 (10th were -$ blication will be issued in 
June. EY’S AGENCY 


Domestic sBuilding, B’dway and 14thst., N.Y 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 
American and Euro 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and 
Families with thoroug ly competent veces, 
princi: and Teachers. Families going abroad 
or to the country prompd — — su 


Tutors, = Por.” 
or address OF. LEGENDIRE, (th in im Fe 
bet. N. ¥. 


Broadwa 
N.B,—Board ised Real Es Estate A; -t~ 1 City, Country 
and Europe. 





THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Still needs many teachers to fill the vacancies 
that are coming in daily. 
wRat oUR PATRONS SAY; 
h your 


at tn stron * cre poo 
my former ex *t ur ini 


m of thanks for 
and prom = m . WHEELED. 
ems ; h Schoo Beaver, Beaver ©o., Pa. Sep- 
tember 
“after months of profitless registration in four other 
agencies, I registered with = early a season, 
and immediately received 
me to secure & sppenemte s ana lucrative peuitien. I 
take pleasure in testifying to the prompt and effictent 
tow <= sof te merita 7 nal ~~" ma personas 
now of its me can m eartily commen: 
acherapesl and 3 desir- 





specs. t can ouly 








ing tonchers can en rely ceo ae the courteous and gentle- 
— manager of the Ivania Educational Bu- 
recemmend only suitable and cempetent can- 
didates.” "—RatpH H. Bow es, Jr., Princi Medina 
Academy, Medina, N.Y. September 18, 
Send for application form and lista of testimo- 
nials. Address, 


L. B. LANDIS, 





AYER'S. 


SARSAPARILLA): 


= er Debiley, Cs sand Rheumatic caused by 


or corrupted 
blood + pat th poiso stem, 
enrichin, ; Sol fencninn 0 blood. and ri its 





Duns P power 
sparing 8 long halts ‘has, proves Dred ite perfect” eaapee: 
Siittectae’ onde STAN mer 
trated extract of a ~ pA 


ab ithe safest, most reliable 2 yy most 
blood purifier and blood. can be 


Moorz. 
Durham, 1a., March 2, 1882, 
Last March Iwas so weak eral debilli 

that could mot walk without help. ag Ht ! 

f a friend, I commenced AYER'S Sarsa- 
man and before I had used three I felt as 
well as L ever did in my life. Ihave been at work now 
for two months, and 


Aver’s Sarsap. cures and ol! Scrofu- 
lous Complaint sipelas, ‘ 
Skin, It clears the blood of all im aide ‘diges. 
tton, stimulates the : and thus re- 


Mores Vitality and strengthens thee whole apetems, 
_ PREPARED BY 
Da. J.C. AYER & CO., LowELL, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists ; price $1, six bottles for $4 


WANTED. 


Tn a Publishing House a gentleman, an apt 
Writer, a successful teacher, of advanced fdeas 
and posted upon educational progress. 

Address Q., P.O. Box 1698, New Yorky with 


robs riven hain and salary wanted. 














ARIS WHITE 


Like EVERY 


TRADE- 
MARK WRAPPER. 


” Clycrrine 


Is a pearly white, semi-transparent fluid, having s 

remarkable affinity for the skin. The only article 

yet known to chemistry that will penetrate the skin 
WITHOUT INJURY. 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Impurities 
and Discolorations of every kind, either 
within or upon the skin. It renders the skin pure, 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- 
plexion which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
at once beaatifal and permanent in its beauty. 


almost instant! ’ 
IT CURES, Prickly Heat, —" 


Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its results 
upon all diseases of the skin are wonderful. Itmever 
fails. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
SOAP. It makes the skin sc soft and white. 

ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 


HAY-FEVER. 

I was severely afflicted for 11 
years with Hay-Fever, after try- 
tug almost everything without 
avail, I gave up all hopes of being 
cured, when I purchased a bottle 
of Ely’s Cream Balm. To my sur 
prise, after a few applications | 
was entirely reliev aT- 
SON nenees, Letter Carrier, New- 





CrEA™ BaL™ will, when a aes 
& the finger into the nostri 
rbed, effectually cleansing 
the nasal passages of catarrh 
virus, causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflammation, 
protects the membranal Mnings 
of the head from colds; com- 
pletely heals the sores and re- 
stores the sense of taste and 
Beneficial results are 


A Positive Cure. 
ELY’s 


realized a few applications. 
CREAM BALM. 3 Seren” treatment will cure. 


smell, 


a for cold in the head. 
Agreeable to use Send fercircular. 50 cents a pack 
age, by mail orat druggists. Evy Broruers,Owego,N.Y 





IF EATING WERE A FELONY 


IT COULD NOT BE MORE TERRIBLY PUNISHED 
THAN BY THE TORTURES OF INDIGESTION. WHY 
ENDURE THEM? EVERY DYSPEPTIC KNOWS, OR 
OUGHT TO KNOW, THAT TARRANT’S EF- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT IS A 
SPECIFIC FOR THE COMPLAINT. WHY THEN 
SUFFER? IT IS SHEER FOLLY. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 





SOLID FACTS. 


Dr. Benson's Skin Cure consists of internal and 

treatment at same time and it makes 

the skin = softand smooth. It contains no 
poisonous dru $1 at all dru be 


—Elegantly put up, two oo one package, is 
Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. druggists, sure cure. 


—Makes the skin soft, white and smooth. Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure. iegantly put up. 


aon wa Scalp diseases thoroughly 
Dr. C. W. Benson's Skin Cure. None 


pe a Itchings in any part of the body cured 
Dr. Benson's Skin Cure. "Tis the best. 











Lg by 








18 UNFAILING 
AND INFALLIBLE 
IN iu CURING 

Epileptic . eptic Fits, 
IN Spasms, Falling 
Vv Sickness, Convul- 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


("To Clergym rs, Literary M 
weehante Book Seauee, yp > aud all w boss 
aoe nN _— Nervous Pros- 
ration, ies of the bl stomac 
bowels or Kidneys or who ca A, a ee 


—— ——— stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
e. 
h 
olatuoussnds [THE] GREAT) 
NIEIRIV 
INEIRIV Y 
MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 
_Chas. N. Crittenton, ae New York. (8) 












wonderful Invigor- 
ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. 
$1.50 at Drugzists. 














The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 























THE DeaTH RaTE.—More ignorant peo- 
ple die than educated ; they do not live 
so long lives either. In a population of 
849,685, deaths in the families of the pro- 
fessional and independent class were equal 
to an annual rate of 24.3 per 1,000 ; in the 
midnle class the rate was 28.6; among 
artisans and small shopkeepers 23.6, In 
the general service and workhouse class is 
was 38.6, and in the latter alone, 43.6. 
Among persons of rank and property 
it was only 18.5. 





A SECOND FMPHATIC ENDORSEMENT, 


Mr. Wm. B. Mitchell, editor of xB ng a ~4 
Press, St. Cloud, Minn., wrote to Mr. Wm. Penn 
Nixon, asking it a card with his p Ba dng recom- 
mene Compound Oxygen, was genuine. Mr. 
Mitchell writes: “The following letter from 
Mr. Wm. Penn Nixou, the well-known editor of 
the Chi » Inter- Ocean, explains itself, and will 
be read with interest.” 
“Tae InteR-OCEAN, Chicago, Jan. 16, 1883. 

“* Mr. W. B. Mitchel, St. Cloud, Minn.: 

~ Dean Sim :—1 om, ie of Compoun Sp beer Sa testi- 
mony to the value 0’ m poun 
manufactured by Drs. Starkey en, Philadel. 

hia. I think it the moat orden’ ; comedy for 
hroat and lung troubles that was ever discovered. 
I feel that it pa he my life, and J am always glad 
to recommend it to those that are suffering from 
such troubles. The card was not only genuine, but 
J andeves | the remedy now as fully as I did in the 

ery truly yours. PENN NIXON.” 
Our “* Trectin on Compound Oxygen,” contain 
a history of the discovery and mode of action 

of this remarkable curative t, and a 
records of surprising cures in sumption, 
tarrh, Neuraigia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a 
wide ranze of chronic diseases, will be sent free. 
Address Drs. STARKEY & PaALeN, 1109 & 1111 
Girard Street, Phila.’ elphia. 





THE other morning a little boy who 
was eating shad for breakfast became 
very much excited at the annoyance the 
bones caused him, when he yelled out : 
“Mamma, why don’t somebody make 
shad without splinters in ‘em? My throat 
feels as though it had been sliding down 
a cellar door for a month without stop- 
ping.” 


“MOTHER SWAN’S Worm Syrup” for fever- 
_ , resth es8, worms, constipation, taste- 








25e. 





ORIGIN OF YELLOW FEVER.—Dr. Freize, 
a Brazilian physician, believes that he 
has discovered the cause of yellow fever 
in a microscopic parasite found in the 
blood of yellow fever patients. Experi- 
ments made by injecting this infected 
blood into the veins of rabbits and guinea 
igs proved its virulence by producing 
eath, the blood ef the inoculated animul 
showing the same charasteristics as that 
from the original yellow fever victim. 


*. y Ayer’s Pills and be cured. Misery isa mild 
to describe the mischief to bod ane mind 
consed by habitual constipation. regular 
use of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills in mild Gomme will 
restore the Corps vis viscera to lech tigs action. 





THE bust of ot Longfellow to | fellow to be placed in 
the poets’ corner of Westminster Abbey, 
will be between Chaucer and Dryden, and 
next to Cowley. 











Dr. Benson’s Skin-cure consists of in- 
ternal and external treatment. Removes 
humors at same time. 








‘* For nine years my daughter had epi- 


leptic fits,” Writes N. Marshall, of 
Granby, Mo. ‘ Samaritan Nervine cured 
her.” At druggists, 


p< J EOE 
CHOOSE your author as you choose your 
friend.—ROscoMMON. 





“ Blood-fooa” is the ve name often 
given to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, use of its blood- 
enriching qualities. 





—_—_--—_— ¢-— Dee o- 
DISPATCH is the soul of business. —CHEs- 
TERFIELD. 
PE oe 


FLIKS, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice,crows 
chipmunks, cleared out by “Rough of on Rata.”’ 15c. 





FALSEHOOD may have its hour, but it 
has no future. 





* Dr. Benson’s pills are invaluable in 
nervous (dliseases.” Dr. Hammond, of New 
York. 








Goop and bad men are each less so than 
they seem.—COLERIDGE. 

All poisonous matter i is carried off from 
the system by SAMARITAN NERVINE. $1.50. 











THOSE are the most useful who are the 


most honorable, 





Heine pains ta Heat Disses. Use Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator and get relief. Price $1. drug- 





Te: 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 
[From the Boston Giode.) 





Messrs. Editors — 
The above is a good likeness of Mra. Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveail other human befigs 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman," 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
fs sealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lfestudy, and is obliged to keep aix lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its epecial 
barden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good 
evil purposes. I have personally in 
am satisfied of the truth of this 

On account of its proven merits, ft is recommended 
aad prescribed by the best physicians in the country, 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhaea, trregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the com 
sequent spina] weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new lifeand vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
Weas of the stamach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Servous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion, That fecling of bearing 
down, causing painyweight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per Lottie or eix for $5., and is sold by 
@ruggists. Any advice required as to epocial cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mra P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of efther sex this compound fs 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mra Pinkham's Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation. 
Biliousness and Torn'ity of the liver, Her Blood 
Purifier ~-~*s <._ vers in its special Une and bids fair 
to equa) the Compound tn fts popolarity. 

Ali must respect ber as an Argel of Mercy whose sole 
_ ~~ ele 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


A-Great-Problem. 


TAKE ALL THE 


Kidney & Liver 


Medicines, 


BLOOD 


PURIFIERS, 


RHEUMATIC 


Remedies, 


Dyspepsia 


And Indigestion Cures, 


Aoue, Fever, 


And Billious Specifics, 


Brain & Nerve 


Force Revivers, 


Great Health 


Retorers, 


IN SHORT, TAKE ALL THE BEST quali. 
ties of all these, and the best qualities of all 
the best Medicines of the World and you wil. 
find that HOP BITTERS have the best cura- 
tive qualities and powers of all concentrated 
in them, and that they will cure when any or 
all of these, singly or combined, fail. A thor- 


in AMD 








ough trial will give positive proof of this. 
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A NOTABLE NEW BOOK. 


The Cumulative Method in German. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


The “Cumulative Method” is based upon the theory that in the uisition of af - 
guege every available faculty should be brought into Sshive service. “Thus the Sator males the | 
rd some yo “pith - meee pyre and bein 3 the verbal modifications which the gender 
le 80 tedious and di mse: certain vocal cues 
= tne subject pous in = case furnishes the beg ante oars & he ” 
ese constantly :eappear in new relations and combinations, until the word with aria-~ 
tions and idiomatic uses tea be become thoroughly familiar to the” karner. The boo ir deals whalty 
with the German, avoiding thereby the continual conflict which the unlike écaehenioton of the two 
languages cause when the exercises are merely trauslations, as in the common instruction books. 
About seven hundred words are dually introduced in various entertain ways, culminating at 
~~ ee ae od tga 5 set e this boo é eT. and a colloqu facility for all of the 
e, ve is destined to take preced 
tical, easy manual } learning to speak and write German with fluency. iebiditanaibeapiiacaves 


A sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





——ee 


Important Announcements. 





NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Series 





WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS, Two Book Series. 





NEW W ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 





THALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 





KIDD'’S NEW ELOCUTION. 





_GREGORY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





ARTHUR COOPER, 


Send for Catalogues and Prive Lists, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & co., 


| 
AGENTS. 
28 


WILLIAM BAKER, 
Street, New York City, 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. Pp awe 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| puatisners, | 7&7 E:ducational Co. 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut St. PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Saiteeeh Siskdurd Gano. Books| PHiLADELPHIA.|  bducational inate & Materials, 
ers 0 


WARREN'S New Geographies. | . 
GREENE'S New Grammars. hy > 44 oe SEEE-BOOHS OF ART 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


POWELL’S Language Series. 

; - PRANG’S TRADES AND 0 q 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE. 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. Manufacturers of 
ROYSE’S American Literature, PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS. 


‘] 
ROYSE’'S English Literature. PEER ANG’S Be OLE BNC. “< 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |1°* Wabash Ave, ASS 


Dealers in Scientific Apparatus <4 Mate rials. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


The Prang Kducational Co., 7 Park st St Boston. 
No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


FREN OH OR GERMAN. 


INTERLINEAR Classics |IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 
as — do — > a seven or “eon Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System 
merely scraping together 4 much miserable Len either 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise * Tor th be 2 French 
easily and delightfully in one year.’’--MILTON. 
Virgil, Casar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Po ial, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St: John, 
hon’s Anabasis, each $2.25. 
ohark's actical and Progressive Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted te the Iuterlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. -50. 
Sargent’s Standard Spea 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School istories, Lord 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 
"Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


LATEST TEXT-BOOKS. 


Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Ma- 
terials of Engineering. (Ready about Sept. 20.) 
8vo, cloth. 

Weisbach’s Mechanics, Vol. IIl.; Kinematics 
ans the Janeh ners ot Traasmission. Trans- 

y (Ready about Sept. 20.) 
* 8vo, cloth 


5 
Weed’e Mechanics of Fluids. (Shortly.) 8vo, 
clo 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. Parti. 
Rog gta tallic Materials. (Now Ready. 8vo, 


ursten a Materials et Encincering 

m gad Se eel. (Now Ready. h. 85,00 
Dubois trains in F gro. lati ates 
and Working Drawings. 4to, cloth, 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 
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ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—o— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Theory: Revised Big 4 Kiddle, A.M. 
Supt. of Sec N.Y. City. 


First Lines. of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


| Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars, 
Tenth Edition, revised and improved. 
by the addition of a co) ol bro of se 
SAmvuEL U. BERRIAN, A.M. 
Octavo. Leather, $5.00, Hal oes: 
Circulars ne free on application. 
ence solic 


WILLIAM WOOD €& CoO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y 


sere Room Wall Maps 


Part 0 $0.25 
ram 
( Now Ready ) 


0.00. 
MacUord’s Kinematics and Practical Mech- 
anism. ate many beautiful W On vings. 
(Ready Sept. 20.) 8vo, cloth. 
Nichols’ “Water Supply from a chemleah an ana 
Sanitary Standpoint. Plates. (Now 
8vo, cloth. $2.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
ORN ONS, New York, 
*.* Our new Catalogue, (September) now ready, and 
will be mailed free to any One or ng it. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPATIA. 


ee 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s G try and Trig try. 
Byooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping + and Blanks 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spellers, 


aon, &c,, &C,. 
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te" Send for Circular. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
ROBERT S: DAVIS & CO., 
87 Franklin St., Boston, and 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Inductive Arithmetics. 
(GREENLEAF’S SERIES.) 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 
Supplementary Readers, 
And other Popular School Books. 


























_ WILLIAM WARE & CO. 
<< Ehsaan eects 





BOOKS which Teachers must have. 


ae ag Y HOUR. 
ly M Cc. Stave. Containing Dial 
Speeches, Motion Songs, Tableaux, Charad Black. 
mary schools badergarte ne, an venile Enter 
tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, b nd juvedie . 
as DAYS 
Mrs, 


Grammar, an 


adapted to scholars in the Common, 
8. Price, 50 cts. 


High Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, 


Ys. 

Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoL.ock, 

Princi of National Kindergarten Normal Insti 
ashington. D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. 

50 cts. 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For Schooland Home Entertainment ; with additions 
by OLiver Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 
POPULAR bp tegen apt = 
For School and Home t. ions by OLIVER OP- 
mC. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. ta 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
By Prof. J. H. GiLMoRE. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, 75 cts 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER 
Adapted to the youngest » scholars, by Prof. GiLmorE. 
lvol,iémo Price, 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

HENRY A. YOUNG & ©O., 25 Arch St., Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catulogue. 





Libraries without Money. 
Much is being said of late by teachers 
and others in regard to the books our 
youth shall read. Many Le ewe are deter- 
red from purchasing good books because 
ef the cost. An opportunity is offered by 
which every district may start, or increase 
its library without payment in money. 
Nearly every teacher and scholar has 
school books for which they have no fur- 
ther use, We are prepared to purchase 
both new and worn school books, and 
give in exchange suitable books for school 
or individual libraries. With a little at- 
tention, by this plan every individual can 
be made a personal contributor, and a 
new interest created in the library. Par- 
ticulars will be furnished on application 
to John R. Anderson, 68 Reade st., N.Y. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. Designed for use 
in Schools and Colleges os for all interested 
in Elocution. 200 pages, handsomely bound 
postpaid, $1.25. 

A condensed yet comprehensive treatment of 
the whole subject of elocution, giving brief con 
sideration to all topics upon natural ex 
pression. Voice, articulation, expression, ges- 
ture, and methods of instruction ———- the 
chief departments of the work, each depart- 
ment being illustrated by varied and appropriate 





—, Special rates for introduciion. Cor- 
ndence solicited. For sule by all Booksellers 
or y the Publishers. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 
Natienal School of Elocution and Oratory. 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLADE. Speeches, 
‘ableaux, i Blackboerd Teerchoe ete. | a ae 


} 


ae rT AL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


Music Teachers, Choir Leaders 


School Teachers, 
For Common Schools, 2°%¢ BELLS, (cts) 


rson. GOLD. 
EN ROBIN. (50 

Oo. Eoreine WHIPPOORWILL. ( 

cts.) SONG ECHO. 


me High Schools, 


WELCOME CHORUS. gh) By 
zaden, LAUREL ATH. 
erkins. VOCAL t CHORE 
1.) Female Voices. TRLIES Cc GE COL. 

CTION. (#1.) HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. ($1.) HOUR 
OF SINGING. ($1) All are excellent books by the 


best compilers. 

THE ot, =e! WELCO 
For Singing Classes. Pro cts." ty Emerson. 
O, Perkins. THE IDEA. me 7 ) Classes with 3 
of these books, are sure to be successes. 


REDEMPTION. ($1.) No 

For Musical Societies. vetio eattion. “rhis' yew 
remarkable work is 

ticing. Also, aoe RUTH and BOAZ. 

fae scenic Cantata, JOSEPH’S BOR. 
Also all the Oratories, Masses, and a 

of Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send 











wei worth 
{68 cts cts ), “aL 


waa 
for lists. 


SHEPHERD cayace COLLECTION. 
For Choirs. ($1.25), TEMPLE. ($1) 
oe 1. » 
ou 25.) EMERSON *S BOOK é ($1.25,) 
URCH OFFERING. ($1.25.) GEM GLEANER: ($1.), 
and yragg others. Send for descriptve lists. 


me book mailed for the retail price. 

ree. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 
paeyeeniamt DITSON & CO., Boston. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


—CHURCH & CO’S-— 


Musical Library. 


The Best Musi ww the Best W yiteus, Biapentiy printed, 
dsomely bound 
Youth h and Pleasure. 


A collection of easy pieces for the Piano. 


Hours of Song. 


A collection of Choice Popular Songs oy Choruses 
with Pianoforte accompanimen 


The Pianists’ Pride. 


A valuable collection of Ele opens Pieces for the Piano- 
forte, in great variety and by the best composers. 


The Concert at Home. 


For Violin or Flute, and Piano. 


fine cotesiion of iste or Flute, and Piano Duets 
consisting of the latest and "pest music. 


The Two Friends. 


Piano Duets. 
Containing pieces of moderate difficulty. 
Price of each of the five volumes above named only 
$1 by mail, postpaid. 


The Guitarist. 


A superb collection of the Kf et gongs of the day 
eseqnged for the Guitar. $1.50 by mail pos 





examples so selected as to afford the broadest | paid 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
‘Quien Square, i Cincinnati, 0. 





A Most Reliable and Valuable Work 
of 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, 


From the Poets ; based wu: ee Bohn’'s edition, with 
numerous additions m American authors. 
refully revised and corrected, with index to 
authors and chronological data, and a con- 
cordance index in every posmsct ‘in the volume. 
Introductory a aes b STODDARD. 
Crown ae 7 . hutieleavel edi- 


tion. 

Espec nae has been taken to insure accurac oy 
of text, the copy | been compared wi 
author’s text before putting in type, and again 
pa. ed, comparing the proof-sheets with the 

nal text, so each quotation has been 
ve fied, not Sly D compiler, but also by an ex- 


pert employed for purpose. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for croutt 
hools, Fire Aires, Facens, etc. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sen’ 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinslanatl a. 





NEW 
No. 5 Union Square. 


The Clearance Sale of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 


left over ay the holidays. Send for catalogue 
free, also new ready —— ie of the late Rev- 
E. Rockwell's ~ og og Ahn pe 
ce to bu eap. 
aes Gapheah es 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Naszaau Street, N. Y 
Second-Hand 


SCHCOL BOOKS 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


Send for a Catalogue. 
A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row. 
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